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NOTES. 


‘TNE discussion on the Foreign Office vote on Monday 

collapsed miserably, but it drew from Mr. Curzon 
several statements of considerable importance. One of 
these, in answer to Sir Charles Dilke, had reference to 
Korea, and there was no mistaking its menacing tone. 
The Government, he said, were determined to protect 
British interests in Korea, and to maintain its territorial 
and administrative independence. Moreover, they were 
not going to allow Russia or any other Power to obtain 
maritime supremacy in Far Eastern seas by the use of 
Korean territory and Korean harbours. The statement 
was made more significant by the fact that Mr. Curzon 
read it from a slip of paper, and every one knew 
that he was reading Lord Salisbury’s own words. 
Sir Edward Grey’s first speech in the discussion was 
brief and well expressed, but there was nothing in it. 
It showed, however, that the ex-Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has returned to Sir William Harcourt’s 
fold, for he followed meekly his lead. 


The Colonial Office vote. coming on suddenly as it did, 
left the Government in a very awkward position. Mr. 
Balfour has been foolishly attacked by some of the 
Conservative papers who have no inside knowledge of 
the House of Commons for giving a day for the discus- 
sion of the South Africa Committee’s Report, but he 
really saved the situation admirably. Nearly all the 
members disapprove strongly of the Report, some 
because they dislike Mr. Chamberlain, some because 
they dislike Mr. Rhodes, and many more because they 
feel that the Committee of Inquiry has befooled them. 
On a vague proposal to reduce Mr. Chamberlain’s 
salary all these sections might have united ; in fact, the 
House was quite ready to take seriously Mr. Balfour's 
playful suggestion to pass a vote of censure on both 
the front benches. By giving a day for the South 
African discussion Mr. Balfour made it necessary to 
put forward a definite resolution, and on a definite reso- 
lution all the different sections of the malcontents will 
disagree. By the promise of a day, moreover, he 
pacified the House, and the very bitterness of his reply 
to Mr. Arnold Forster’s very able speech served at any 
rate to cloak the little manoeuvre by which he saved 
the Government from a nasty fall. 


Arnold Forster, the Enthusiast, tilting at Rhodes and 
the Chartered Company, is not a sea-green Incorruptible, 
but a Puritan-strain Incorruptible ; and Mr. Balfour 
was wrong to be angry with him—for Mr. Balfour was 
angry, and he did not hesitate to sneer at Mr. Forster’s 
personal ambitions. Mr. Chamberlain, too, backed up 


Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Wyndham did his best for his 


hero. But there was a good deal of sympathy felt for 
Mr. Forster, partly because the odds against him were 
so heavy, and partly because of his manifest honesty 
and pluck. A House made up of Arnold Forsters would 
be an unpleasant place to live in; but one or two more 
of them would be an excellent thing as lending variety 
and the piquancy of contradiction. 


The Kirkwood incident was in reality only another 
aspect of the South African business.” The House would 
have taken no heed of this contumacious money- 
lender if the South Africa Committee had not failed 
to report Mr. Hawkesley after his much more repre- 
hensible contumacy. The resentment the House feels 
was shown by the cheering which greeted Mr. Courtney, 
who is not personally popular, when, just before Kirk- 
wood was brought to the bar, he put two questions 
which were in reality a severe censure on the Speaker. 
The House knew that Mr. Courtney was right and that 
the Speaker was wrong. 


Oa Tuesday Mr. Lionel Holland, one of the most 
Progressive of the London Conservative members, made 
a strenuous attempt to improve the Metropolitan Water 
Bill. He represents a district in the East End which 
has suffered badly at the hands of its Water Company, 
and he made out a very good case for his proposal to 
add a clause to the Bill allowing the consumer to deduct 
from his Water-rate a proportionate amount in the case 
of a deficient supply of water. Mr. Chaplin had to 
admit the force of his argument that to make a person 
pay for water which has not been supplied is a rank 
injustice; but as the Water Companies have agreed to 
the Bill only on condition that it makes no addition to 
their obligations—and it cannot pass if they oppose it— 
he had to turn a deaf ear to Mr. Holland's persuasions. 


The Military Manceuvres Bill, which was read a 
second time on Tuesday, and was referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, will of course pass. It is 
an excellent measure, but it is not a new experiment, 
for similar Bills were passed in 1871, 1872, and 
1876, and its object is merely to provide for genuine 
manceuvres on an extensive scale in different parts 
of the kingdom. The present Bill is much better 
than the one which failed to pass last year. The 
complaints which were made of the stoppage of water- 


mills and the damage to land and crops were mere ~ 


nonsense. Compensation is given in all cases where real 
damage is done, and in the working of previous Acts 
there has been no friction. Besides, farmers, millers 
and landowners like to be damaged by a Govern- 
ment that will compensate them. Sir Charles Dilke, 
who has seen a good deal of the operation of the 
previous Acts, is an ardent supporter of the Bill. 
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He spoke for just one minute, and the ‘‘ Times” did 
him the honour, so far as the ‘‘ Times” nowadays can 
do any one honour, of reporting every word he said. 


By strict calculation it may be ascertained that there 
are in the House of Commons three members in favour 
of and two against the Metric Weights and Measures 
Bill, which is now in the House of Lords and on the 
point of becoming law. It is a useless Bill whose 
sole provision is to make the metric system legal in 
England, but it is noteworthy as carrying out after 
more than a quarter of a century a recommendation 
‘of the Standards Commission of 1870. 


It is only by an accident of the Constitution that the 
Scotch Education Bill, which went through Committee 
in the Commons on Wednesday, ever entered the 
English Parliament at all. Only Scotch members and 
some Roman Catholics were present, with Lord Cran- 
borne on the look out for any stray advantages he 
could pick up for the Voluntary Schools. The amusing 
part of it was that the Front Opposition Bench was 
crowded, not because the front benchers knew anything 
about Scotch local government, but because nearly all 
of them sit for Scotch constituencies, and there would 
be trouble if they did not turn up on a Scotch day. 
They all looked unhappy, and Mr. Morley looked the 
unhappiest of all. 


- The Workmen’s Compensation Bill seems likely to 
have an easy passage through the House of Lords 
after all. Lord Salisbury’s vigorous and unreserved 
defence of the Bill on the second reading has smoothed 
its path, and in spite of Lord Londonderry the Peers 
are not likely to make any serious modifications of its 
rovisions. Lord Londonderry’s speech simply left the 
impression that it was his pockets and not his convic- 
tions that were affected. He declared that Lord Salis- 
bury’s Parliamentary representative, the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, had opposed the Bill in the Commons. Lord 
Salisbury shook his head, and this has been taken to 
mean that Mr. Gibbs had not done so. What Lord 
Salisbury really meant was that as a Peer he had no re- 
presentative in the Lower House. He has not, however, 
always been quite consistent. It is a fact that on one 
occasion he applied to have his name put on the 
register of burghers, but the application was refused. 


The secret of the treaty successfully concluded with 
Abyssinia by Mr. Rennell Rodd’s mission has been well 
kept. Even now nothing more is known of it than the 
bare announcement made by Mr. Curzon a fortnight 
ago, and repeated by him on Monday, that the treaty 
had been signed by the Emperor Menelik on 14 May 
last. Prince Henri d’Orléans is now more a laughing- 
stock in Paris than ever, for on the very day the treaty 
was signed he sent off a letter to the “‘ Figaro” and the 
*“*New York Herald” in which he declared that the 
English mission had failed miserably. When he 
reaches home again he will have much to answer for, 
but if it is still true in France that ridicule kills, it may 
be taken that he is now politically dead. As to the 
treaty itself, it is pretty certain that its provisions have 
important reference to the coming advance of Egypt 
up the Nile. 


At last it would seem that the Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople have screwed up their determination to the 
point of hinting to the Sultan that really if he does not 
behave better they, like Mr. Penley in ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary,” will have to give him “‘ a good, hard knock,” 
and they even went to the length of telegraphing to 
their Governments for authority to concert measures 
for this purpose. This brought Yussuf Pasha in hot 
haste on Monday to assure them that the Sultan, almost 
in a corner at last, had instructed his Council to advise 
him to accept the frontier line in Thessaly insisted upon 
by the Powers. By thrusting the responsibility on his 
advisers in this way he escapes the unpopularity with the 
military party which his submission will entail. But is 
this really Abdul Hamid’s last wriggle ? He has some 
** reservations ” up his sleeve, and the odds still are that 
the negotiations will not be concluded with due despatch 
until the allied fleet of the Powers appears off the 
Dardanelles. 
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Formidable pressure is being brought to bear upon 
the Government to pass an Agricultural Produce Marks 
Act. The Conservative agriculturist memters and the 
Irish are demanding it. It is doubtful, however, if they 
will succeed in persuading the Government to do as 
they wish. The House of Commons thinks the two 
marking Bills have already done quite enough harm to 
English trade. As a matter of fact many goods bear- 
ing the legend ‘‘ Made in Germany” are really made in 
England. Owing to some ill-feeling between our- 
selves and Spain, Great Britain was removed from the 
list of favoured nations and put upon the second list, 
with the result that the tariff on British imports was 
very largely increased. Strange to say, this has had not 
the slightest effect upon our trade. English goods still go 
to Spain, but with a German, Belgian, or any other 
mark our manufacturers find convenient. 


The Postmaster-General, or rather those permanent 
officials at the Post Office who prompt his words and 
actions, can scarcely be congratulated on the way they 
have dealt with the telegraphists’ agitation. All danger 
of a strike is now past, thanks to the good offices of 
Sir Albert Rollit, but it was not the fault of the bullying 
and tactless letter sent to the telegraphists by the 
Postmaster-General in answer to their intimation that 
unless their demands were considered they would 
decline to work overtime. This letter said in effect to 
the dissatisfied clerks, ‘‘ We admit that there is reason 
for your dissatisfaction, but unless you surrender un- 
conditionally and at once your grievances shall have no 
redress.” It is idle to blame the telegraphists for having 
threatened to stop working overtime, for the threat had 
the effect it was intended to have. It brought matters 
to a crisis at once, and a remedy for their grievances 
will probably now be found. 


The death of Mr. Mundella is not a political event ; 
for, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he had been “ politically 
dead” for many years past ; even while still a Cabinet 
Minister, from 1892 to 1894, he had ceased to count. 
But he was in his time a good type of the sturdy middle- 
class Radical who was regarded as dangerously ‘“‘ ad- 
vanced” in the ’fifties and ’sixties, and came to be 
pointed at as reactionary, as one of the “‘old gang,” in 
the later ’eighties. He was a man of small talent, but 
within his limits he was an entirely honest, hard-working 
servant of the public. Technical education and concilia- 
tion in labour disputes were his special hobbies, and he 
was able to do a good deal for the former; but the 
laissez-faire spirit was too strong to enable him to ac- 
complish anything effective in the way of strike legisla- 
tion, and although he took a benevolent interest in Mr. 
Ritchie’s Act of last year, he had long before learnt the use- 
lessness in really critical cases of voluntary arbitration. 
Nobody, for instance, has even suggested that last 
year’s Act should be invoked to put a stop to the pre- 
sent perverse quarrel in the engineering trades. 


Many people called Mr. Mundella a Jew, but as a 
matter of fact both his type of features and his name 
may be commonly found in Piedmont ; and Mr. Mun- 
della’s father was a pure Piedmontese who came to 
this country to earn an honest penny by selling plaster 
images. Afterwards he entered the English army and 
rose to the rank of sergeant. On leaving the army he 
tried commerce—that is, he became foreman of the 
business which, we believe, finally passed to Mr. Mun- 
della. Facts of this kind are of course always denied 
by ‘‘the family,” but Mr. Mundella never concealed them. 
The secret of his popularity seems to have been his 
frankness and a loud, cheery voice. What happened 
to the hosiery business we do not know; but latterly 
Mr. Mundella was thought to be poor, though he was 
in receipt of one of the larger political pensions. His 
unlucky connexion with a shady colonial speculation 
was excused on this ground, but there was nothing 
discreditable to Mr. Mundella in the affair. 


Dr. Collins’s first annual statement as Chairman of 
the London County Council was one of the most satis- 
factory that has been made since the establishment of 
that body. There is to bea slight fall in the rate, for 
which both parties will vehemently claim credit in 
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March next, and the various routine services seem to 
have been efficiently carried on. We have 13,526 
lunatics in our midst whom we maintain at a weekly 
cost of a little over ten shillings a head. Last year 
the death-rate was 18°2 per thousand, a marvellous 
return for a city of the size and low-lying situation of 
London, while for the first six months of the pre- 
sent year it was only 16°5. Comparing this with the 
state of things only ten years back, it means a saving 
of over thirteen thousand lives per year. Meanwhile, 
public improvements, both from the sanitary and the 
architectural point of view, still hang fire, the 
Council in its mortal dread of the ratepayer refusing to 
plunge into any expenditure that might send the rate 
up. It would, perhaps, be too great a shock to Lord 
Londonderry to propose the re-imposition of the Coal 
and Wine Dues, but until that or some equivalent rate 
comes to our assistance we fear it is hopeless to expect 
any real improvements on a big scale. 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation has had its 
scandal, and, as if by way of compensation, a prodigious 
free advertisement. It seems that the Secretary was 
accustomed to sell the clothing sent by charitable per- 
sons and to regard the proceeds as his perquisite. 
The custom arose from the fact that some of the clothing 
sent is unfit for use and practically worthless. The Secre- 
tary asserts that in the early days of the Society he was 
empowered by the Committee to get rid of this refuse 
clothing. The proceeds of these sales were never entered 
in the books, and it appears that the Secretary, Dr. 
Pigott, fell into the habit of selling new clothes as well 
as old and thus realized £500 a year in addition to his 
salary of £350. Dr. Pigott declares that he used to 
spend £250 of this £500 in gifts to the families on the 
books, and there seems to be some reason to believe 
this. Moreover, Archdeacon Sinclair acknowledged 
that the success of the Society was very largely due to 
Dr. Pigott’s energy and ability, and admitted that he 
was assisted in the clerical work by his wife and 
daughter, who received noremuneration. The webis as 
usual woven of dark and bright threads, and Dr. Pigott’s 
ignominious resignation is sufficient punishment for him. 
We can quite understand the wish of the Committee to 
hush the matter up. For any business man would say that 
the Committee itself was chiefly to blame. It was the 
Committee’s duty to see that the books were properly 
kept and properly audited, and the archdeacons and 
canons and lieutenant-colonels should take shame to 
themselves for their proved incompetence. 


It would have been indeed a marvellous chance if in 
this memorable Jubilee year the Imperial Institute had 
not contrived to make itself ridiculous. Sir Somers 
Vine, it is true, no longer takes a part in its direction, 
but Sir Frederic Abel is still at the head of affairs, and 
he is so heartily seconded by Sir Alfred Jephson, the 
assistant secretary, that no bungling, however idiotic, 
and no insolence, however uncalled for, are beyond the 
accomplishment of the authorities. Of course the 
Imperial Institute gave the Colonial Premiers their first 
official welcome to England and their first dinner, but 
while the Premiers were entertained, the manager of 
the Australian Press Association was refused an invita- 
tion for a reporter. The Australian Press Association 
represents over a thousand Australian and New Zealand 
papers, and in fact, as the manager pointed out to Sir 
Alfred Jephson, the Australian and New Zealand Press 
depends on the Association for all cabled news. 


But Sir Alfred Jephson was equal to the occasion. 
He left the letter unanswered for sixteen days, and 
then wrote to the manager that he could not send him 
an invitation for the dinner, but he offered to admit a 
representative after the dinner. This kindness the 
manager was not inclined to accept, and he improved 
the occasion by drawing Sir Alfred Jephson’s attention 
to the fact that, as ‘‘ the Imperial Institute is in part at 
least supported by the grants of the Colonies, it would 
have been but a small recognition of that Colonial 
connexion which the Institute desires to strengthen if 
the favour for which I have asked had been granted. 
It seems to me that the conductors of the Institute are 
making enemies instead of courting friends.” As 
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nothing stings like an unpleasant truth, we perfectly 
well realize how annoyed Sir Alfred Jephson was when 
he read this letter; but no annoyance, however intense, 
should induce an official to pretend to be more stupid 
than he is, and yet this is just what Sir Alfred Jephson 
did, inflamed by the desire to administer the snub 
discourteous. 


This time he answers promptly ‘that he has been 
very much surprised at the tone of Mr. Townend’s 
letter.” And then he goes on to pretend ignorance as 
a cloak for insult :—‘‘ With regard to what you say as 
to all the Australian and New Zealand papers being 
entirely dependent on your Association, I have now in 
my hand a letter from Mr. Reeves, the Agent-General 
for New Zealand, asking for a pass for a friend of his, 
who, he says, ‘ represents a number of important news ! 
papers in New Zealand, South Australia, and New 
South Wales.’ His Secretary also writes this morning 
for the same favour for the owner and editor of a New 
Zealand paper, who is very anxious to be present. The 
editor of the ‘ British Australasian’ writes to the same 
effect, so that I think there must be some mistake as to 
your Association being the only one which deals with 
those Colonies.” The manager, of course, replies to 
this, these invitations were asked for writers, and 
that ‘‘ There is no mistake whatever as to our repre- 
sentation that this Association, and nobody else, sends 
news cablegrams to Australia.” 


The outcome of the quarrel was that Mr. Townend 
very properly boycotted the proceedings of the Imperial 
Institute, and, therefore, the Australian and New Zealand 
papers had no cabled news of what went on. Further- 
more, Mr. Townend sent a copy of the correspondence 
between himself and Sir Aifred Jephson to the Prince 
of Wales, and Sir Alfred Jephson, put upon his defence, 
could only repeat his impertinences. Now, we put it 
to the Prince of Wales, the Imperial Institute can no 
longer be conducted as it has been up to the present. 
Already its ‘‘ management” has done his Royal High- 
ness an immense amount of harm.. The Institute has 
been begged for most shamelessly in all parts of the 
world. It is reputed to have made large sums of 
money, but no accounts have ever been published. It 
has been the theatre of unseemly disturbances. This 
heavy debit account might have been balanced by great 
services done to the Empire; but the Imperial Institute 


has never yet rendered any services to any great cause, — 


and now its demerits are increased by the bad manners 
of its authorities. Popular as the Prince is, he should 
not allow his loyalty to his favourites to blind him 
utterly to their faults. This is a sin in a prince com- 
parable to that of cowardice in a soldier. 


In France, we learn from ‘‘ La Lithographie,” the 
monthly organ of the French lithographic artists, 
the decision in the case of Pennell v. Sickert and 
Harris has been received with sardonic amusement. To 
our neighbours it is incomprehensible that a jury of 
twelve respectable tradesmen should be called upon to 
decide an important question of art technique, and the 
decision is the more ridiculous in their eyes because, 
as it happens, a jury of Exhibition experts has just 
decided that transfer-lithography is not lithography. 
M. Paul Maurou, a well-known French lithographer, 
who obtained the medal of honour in 1892, says that 
transfer-lithography is a blind process comparable 
only to the use of tracing paper by a_ schoolboy 
to help him to draw correctly. Both the editor of “‘ La 
Lithographie ” and M. Georges Lopisgich, another well- 
known painter and lithographer, insist upon the danger 
to lithography of simplifying processes which produce 
that scourge, the amateur, and lead to the degradation 
of true art. We are glad to know that French expert 
Opinion is on our side. 


The verdict of the jury in the action lately brought by 
Miss Lottie Collins against a weekly paper reduces libel 
actions to the level of farce. It is now decided that to say 
a music-hall song has “‘ a touch of vulgarity” and ‘‘ re- 
produces the methods of the ‘ Lion Comique,’” or that 
it is written in ‘‘ gross bad taste,” is a libel for which 
Honest criticism 


#25 damages can be obtained. 
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at this rate will soon become an impossibility. In 
this particular case it was not questioned that 
the critic honestly believed Miss Lottie Collins’s songs 
to be vulgar and in bad taste. That was his personal 
opinion. Mr. Justice Hawkins and the “‘ special ” jury 
found them not offensive to their personal tastes. So 
now “ A Girl on the Ran-dan-dan ” is classical English. 
An exquisitely funny feature of the case was the 
appearance of some music-hall managers to testify to 
the good taste of Miss Collins’s songs. Our impres- 
sion was that the good taste of the managers them- 
selves had not yet been satisfactorily proved. 


Is it too much to hope that before the present 
Government goes out of office it will do something to 
reform the abuses of the law of libel? The number of 
cases in which the law procures real redress for a real 
injury are few and far between. The majority of libel 
actions are either frivolous or vindictive. But this is 
not the worst. There is not an important newspaper 
in the kingdom which is not victimized to a large extent 
every year by actions which never come into court, 
simply because it is cheaper to pay up to the black- 
mailer than to fight a case in which victory would 
mean the loss of a large sum in costs, because the 
plaintiff has no means. This, of course, is made 
possible by the existence of a number of firms of 
solicitors who are always ready to take up such actions 
on ‘‘spec.” We ourselves could give a list of twenty 
such firms in London alone. They are a disgrace to 
their profession, no doubt, but not a greater disgrace 
than the law of libel is to the law of England. 


The so-called Logia of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt— 
the little leaflet of sentences—is a very interesting find. 
Indeed, nothing more interesting is likely to be dis- 
covered in all the 280 boxes of papyri which have come 
to London. But it must be received with greater 
caution. It has probably been antedated by over a 
century, and is more likely to have been written after 
Maximin’s Egyptian persecution. It comes from the 
headquarters of a very delirious monasticism, which 
ran riot in every kind of wild dream and heretical 
extravagance. If we may hazard a guess, at this early 
period, we should say that it is a relic of the early 
Euchites, and except as throwing some light upon 
these uneducated and uninspired persons, it is of no 
permanent value at all. We sincerely hope that we 
are mistaken, but the finders seem to be a little too 
exultant. The title, too, is one which begs far more 
than the critics can readily grant to the enthusiastic 
discoverers. 


Sir Mathew White Ridley has not yet plucked up 
enough courage to revise the monstrous sentence of 
eighteen months’ imprisonment passed by Mr. Justice 
Day upon a child, whose offence, on the confession of 
the judge himself, merited only a sound birching. Nor 
have we yet seen announced the date when Mr. Justice 
Day will apply for his retiring pension. Apparently 
neither of these gentlemen realizes the strength of 
public feeling about this case. How much longer must 
we wait for a sign of courage and humanity at the 
Home Office ? 


The long literary partnership between Henri Meilhac 
and Ludovic Halévy gave rise to many misconceptions 
as to the share of each in the works they produced ; 
especially in those works the success of which was 
owing to the comic element they contained. Meilhac, 
with his mercurial temperament, his utter absence of 
conventionality, his fondness for practical joking and, 
above all, his ready—somewhat too ready—biting wit, 
was generally credited with having contributed the 
greater part of the brilliant and quaint conceits and so 
forth. Halévy, who looks like a Hebrew prophet as 
we imagine Isaiah or Ezekiel to have been, and who is, 
in fact, very serious, was supposed to have conceived 
and elaborated the plots. The very reverse was the 
case. As arute, the plot originated with the restless 
man, the topsy-turvy dialogue with the sedate and 
unperturbed one. Meilhac was exceedingly good- 
natured, but hasty. At rehearsals he stormed and 
rived, and the only one who was really not afraid of 
him was Hortense Schneider. 
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A NONCONFORMIST SHYLOCK. 


“TRE little affair between Mr. John Kirkwood and 
the House of Commons is an incident of singular 
interest. Mr. Kirkwood is a Scotsman who left his 
country some thirty years ago, and, to the great dis- 
advantage of England, settled among the Saxons. 
He is not a rowdy, reckless man of the world, 
willing to take people and things as he finds them, but 
one who has a nice standard of conduct and a leaning 
to precision in matters of conscience. The ordinary 
criminal, member of Parliament, or expert witness, 
called before an authority entitled to take evidence upon 
oath, does not boggle at the precise form in which he is 
called to pledge his conscience to the truth. Wedo not 
doubt but that such a person, lightly disregarding the 
form, would kiss the Book in England, adjure with 
uplifted hand in Scotland, break a ceremonial glass in a 
Jewish community, or fulfil whatever barbaric custom 
was required of him in heathendom, and yet to the 
best of his ability speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Mr. John Kirkwood is not of 
these: his conscience is not of the kind that recognizes 
an unfamiliar form ; called up to be sworn, he rejected 
the English ceremony, and with an exact punctilio 
insisted upon the rite of his native land. Deploring, as 
we do, the latitudinarianism of the day, we were pre- 
pared to be delighted with a man who, though engaged 
in a profession somewhat in disrepute, clung to a form 
of religion depending on a precise interpretation of 
sacred precedents, and to a form of oath sanctioned to 
him by the customs of his natal land. It is with 
considerable distress, therefore, that we gather from 
the ‘‘ Times” reports the coincidence of a loose- 
ness in the statements made upon oath with this 
most praiseworthy exactitude in the form of oath. 
It seems that in the course of his evidence Mr. 
Kirkwood swore that a brother in the profession had 
lost a considerable sum of money because the borrower 
had died, but confronted with conclusive evidence to 
the contrary, he admitted that what he had sworn was 
only hearsay, defending himself, however, with a cus- 
tomary regard for precedent, by the assertion that 
‘nearly every statement made before the Committee 
was on hearsay.” And a little later on the chairman 
was compelled to remark, ‘‘I am bound to say that 
this throws a lurid light on the statements you have 
made. You swore to the truth of this statement, and 
it has not one tittle of truth in it from beginning to 
end.” 

Mr. Kirkwood displayed a number of other attractive 
qualities. One of the rarest of these was a nice con- 
sideration for the feelings of his clients. The stern 
man of business is too apt to dictate his terms with 
little regard for the amenities of life. Mr. Kirk- 
wood always desired to temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and in the particular matter of the 
interest to be charged on a loan he gave rigid 
instryctions to his agents to put it in the least 
painful manner. When a would-be borrower was so 
foolish as to wish to know the worst at first, 
Mr. Kirkwood was far too kind to oblige such folly. 
He issued a circular to his agents, in which these con- 
siderate lines appeared :—‘‘ In cases when a person 
positively states, and cannot be moved from his posi- 
tion, that he will not give a note for any less time than 
three or six months, then you must say to him, ‘We 
will draw a note upon you for one month, and charge 
you so much for the advance, and if we continue to be 
satisfied with your position, will renew your note at the 
end of the month, and again and again, upon you 
paying to the bank the cost of the renewal at the end 
of each month,’ and in this way I have often got large 
profits in bygone days, for the charge for one month does 
not appear very much in the eyes of the borrower.” 
In the later part of the circular appears a statement 
into which we cannot read a disinterested motive ; 
but we give it in full confidence that our readers 
will not blame Mr. Kirkwood for a share in the imper- 
fection of all human creatures: even a money-lender 
cannot be all pure gold. ‘‘ You must never, under 
any circumstances, give the borrower any written me- 
morandum or statement that a renewal will be made by 
the bank. I have never done anything cf the kind. I 
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have always received the confidence of my clients with- 
out any memoranda, which are at all times most 
dangerous.” And yet even in these sinister phrases we 
can see that the real worth of Mr. Kirkwood’s 
character was not entirely overcome by this incidental 
triumph of the natural man. At his worst, Mr. 
Kirkwood remembered that sympathy distinguishes 
man from the brutes, and it was sympathetic rela- 
tions he wished to contract with his client. 

A really unusual fineness of character appeared ina 
further revelation of Mr. Kirkwood’s career. We are 
afraid that in England men of business are too apt to 
neglect inquiry into the moral worth of those with 
whom they do business. In Scotland things are 
different. A Free Church bootmaker who respects 
himself will hesitate to fit shoes to the feet of the un- 
godly ; and with a completer certainty a United Pres- 
byterian will buy his soap and candles only from a 
chandler whom he knows to be safe in the U. P. fold. 
It seems that for some time Mr. Kirkwood conducted 
his business at Sheffield—a large manufacturing town 
in which it is quite possible the harsh conditions of 
commercial competition had produced a somewhat low 
moral tone. The tone at least was distasteful to Mr. 
Kirkwood, and we rejoice to say that, after a sojourn 
of some years, he shook the dust of the town from his 
feet. The precise date of this concession to conscience 
is preserved to history from the lamentable coincidence 
that in the year of his departure an inquest was 
held upon the bodies of a foolish couple (respectively 
seventy-five and seventy-one years of age), when it 
appeared that they had given a bill of sale to Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s bank, and that in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness the bank had seized the furniture and put in three 
further executions within a month, and that, according 
to the doctor, this treatment had brought about the 
deaths of the old people. This trifling instance of the 
obliteration of the unfit has, perhaps, a superficial 
pathos about it, but we recall it only to lead up to the 
noble reasons given on oath by Mr. Kirkwood for his 
departure from Sheffield :—‘‘I had made a great many 
bad debts at Sheffield, and we wanted to get into a 
more agricultural district—to get more honest bor- 
rowers.” The true heart of the moneylender could 
no longer beat in the degraded atmosphere of a city. 
Mr. Kirkwood felt himself bound to return to the pure 
atmosphere of a country life, and to find among the 
simple farmers and peasants the only clients with 
whom a Scots moneylender could combine business 
with self-respect. 

There remains to be told the crowning instance of 
Mr. Kirkwood’s unusual character, an instance that by 
an unusual justice has made Mr. Kirkwood famous. In 
the course of his business a man in some public position 
borrowed a little matter of £20 on 23 December, 1890, 
and gave for it a promissory note for £36 15s. On 
28 July, 1891, he required a further advance of £40, 
and gave a note for it. By June 1893 he had repaid 
£58 15s.—that is to say, £1 55. less than the money he 
had actually received. But the little monthly additions 
in the way of interest had gone on accumulating 
in the simple but startling fashion which may 
be realized by those who remember the price of 
shoeing a horse at one farthing for the first nail, one 
halfpenny for the second, and so on up to the twenty- 
fourth. And as the story goes Mr. Kirkwood was 
compelled to sue him for 4689 and get an order 
for that sum and costs, from a law which is acquainted 
with the movements of arithmetic. Such a little inci- 
dent no doubt occurs frequently in the business career 
of many Mr. Kirkwoods, and remains buried in the 
dusty leaves of law reports. But this incident, or sup- 
posed incident, afforded Mr. Kirkwood an opportunity 
of at the same time advertising his trustworthiness to 
new clients and revealing to the public the finest trait 
in his character. He was examined in Committee about 
the transaction. But Mr. Kirkwood was not the man 
to betray the name of a client or to expose the private 
business of a friend. He assured the Committee that 
he would not betray a confidence so sacred. Overcome 
by brute force, compelled by a House of Commons in 
whom he had placed implicit confidence to do violence 
to his finest feelings, Mr. Kirkwood submitted and 
promised to reveal all to the Committee. But kindly 
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Nature has stood by Mr. Kirkwood as she stood by 
Dr. Herz, and by the endurance of bodily pain Mr. 
Kirkwood has up to the present avoided the supreme 
mental pain of being a traitor. 


LEGAL CRUELTY. 


MAN of average intelligence and education might 

well consider it a slight upon both his intelligence 
and his education were his power to grasp the meaning 
of the word ‘‘cruelty” seriously doubted. If, how- 
ever, he were asked to give the meaning of that word 
qualified by the epithet legal, he would wisely decline 
to give it, for the simple reason that what lawyers may 
call legal cruelty is not a matter that the lay mind can 
comprehend. The recent decision in the House of 
Lords proves conclusively that judges differ widely as 
to the essential qualities of what is called legal cruelty. 
It will be remembered Lord Russell, in answer to 
his wife’s petition for restitution of conjugal rights, 
petitioned the Court for a judicial separation on the 
ground that his wife had been guilty of cruelty—z.e. 
legal cruelty. The case was heard by Pollock, B., and 
a jury, and inasmuch as that learned judge left the 
issue to the jury, he held that there was evidence on 
which a jury would be entitled to find that issue in 
favour of Lord Russell. As to the facts themselves, 
there was before the verdict little dispute, and such 
dispute if any is ended by the finding. Put shortly, the 
findings of fact on which the judgments subsequently 
delivered are based are these : that Lady Russell falsely 
made public accusations against Lord Russell of a 
heinous crime. The judges both in the Court of Appeal 
and in the House of Lords agree in a sweeping and 
strong condemnation of this iniquitous act, but they 
disagree as to the exact legal result of that conduct. 
Pollock, B., as before stated, one Lord Justice 
and four Law Lords concurred in thinking that these 
facts do amount according to the law of England to 
legal cruelty. The Master of the Rolls, one Lord 
Justice, and five Law Lords concurred in the opinion 
that this conduct did not amount to legal cruelty. The 
decision of the majority is of such importance, and 
throws such a lurid light upon the present marriage 
law, that it is in the public interest for all people to 
seriously understand and consider the question. 

The exact point decided in Lord Russell’s appeal was 
that the conduct of Lady Russell was not cruelty, z.e. 
was not legal cruelty constituting a matrimonial offence. 
When a question of fact is left to a jury to decide, it is 
practically an inflexible rule in our Courts that the find- 
ing of the jury on that fact is conclusive if there was 
any evidence on which twelve men might so find. 
Hence the basis of the judgment of the House of Lords 
is that not only did the aggregate of these facts fail to 
support the verdict that Lady Russell had been guilty 
of legal cruelty, but that there was no evidence at 
all that she had been guilty of the offence of legal 
cruelty. In order to establish this conclusion, an ex- 
haustive and detailed exposition of the authorities 
became necessary, and the result of that inquiry may 
be conveniently summarized as follows. Many eminent 
judges for the last 150 years have stated that to con- 
stitute cruelty it was necessary to prove one of two 
propositions—first, that physical force endangering life, 
limb, or health had been used, or that the threat of 
physical force had been used, either actually injuring 
health or raising a reasonable apprehension of injury to 
life and limb. Both sides of the House of Lords agreed, 
as, indeed, no one could dispute, that numerous and 
weighty judgments on this question have for many 

ears thus enunciated the law. At this point, however, 
judicial unanimity disappeared. The dissentient judges 
pointed to and relied upon a series of decisions where 
acts of gross misconduct and brutality falling short 
of the above requirements had been held judicially 
sufficient to prove legal cruelty, and they also pointed 
out that both in ancient times before the spiritual 
Courts and in the modern practice of the Divorce Court, 
acts of misconduct and cruelty in its general sense are 
now and always have been admissible in evidence to 
prove the major charge of legal cruelty. The answer 
to this argument is that such acts may be admissible in 
corroboration of other acts which, if proved from the gist 
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of the offence fer se, do not and cannot make the offence 
itself. On the one hand, it is obvious that the party 
alleging a brutal assault uncorroborated by outside 
witnesses should not be debarred from proving by 
independent testimony minor antecedent brutalities 
which may enable the Court to form an opinion on the 
alleged assault : on the other hand, it is difficult at one 
and the same time to treat such minor brutalities as 
relevant and properly placed on the record, and at the 
same time to exclude them as of no weight and no 
relevancy except as corroborative of some further 
allegations. It is not for us to criticize this judgment, 
but any one who reads it must be struck with the extra- 
ordinary difference of legal opinion that has apparently 
arisen from this practice— observed by no other legal 
tribunal of this country—of treating allegations as 
material and immaterial in accordance with the chances 
of the litigation when begun. We confess we were not 
surprised to find that a dozen or so of pedants—learned 
pedants, perhaps, but still pedants—had so treated 
them, nor indeed at the absurdity of the final decision 
of the majority. So long as living pedants base their 
verdicts, not on common sense, but on the decisions of 
dead pedants, so long will the laws of this country be 
liable to such misinterpretation. 

But for the present, let us point out the immediate 
results. To do this in plain and restrained language is 
difficult, for it is not easy in these days of vaunted 
progress and enlightenment to realize that, in this 
respect at least, our marriage law would disgrace the 
savage races of Central Africa. Under our present 
system no act, however vile, no persecution, however 
dishonourable and vindictive, no villainy, however base, 
entitles a spouse to refuse cohabitation. Apart from 
brute force or threats endangering life and limb, our 
marriage code, founded upon ecclesiastical principles 
surviving from the Dark Ages, enforces the spouse 
to remain. By breaking the tie of marriage we do 
not mean treating the marriage as non-existent—we 
mean the right, without doing what is illegal and 
against the condition of the estate of marriage, of the 
spouse to live separate. The one difference, and the 
one difference only between the present day and the 
times before the Act of 1884 was passed, is this: 
that before the Act, if the order ordering a restitu- 
tion were disregarded, the delinquent went to prison, 
whereas since the Act the spouse, innocent it may be of 
all offence legal or moral, may now escape prison by 
suffering an order for judicial separation, and thereby 
fill the same position as the spouse against whom these 
very acts of physical violence and legal cruelty had been 
actually proved would deservedly occupy. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


‘Ts announcement of the death of Jean Ingelow 
comes to one with a certain surprise, so completely 
does she seem to belong to another half of the century. 
Her work, though in date it belongs mainly to the years 
between 1860 and 1870, is typically Early Victorian. 
She is a Mrs. Hemans who has read Tennyson, an 
L. E. L. who has read Mrs. Browning. Like those 
writers, she is definitely a poetess, not a poet. In this, 
at the outset, we see her complete distinction from her 
less popular contemporary, Christina Rossetti, who is a 
poet among poets, womanly but not feminine. It is 
because she is rather feminine than womanly—feminine 
in the broadest and most honourable sense certainly— 
that Jean Ingelow has always appealed so widely to 
women and to that part of the reading public whose 
judgment in literature is similar to the literary judgment 
of women. Her work is always an improvisation ; 
it has feeling and sentiment which. are genuine, 
though not profound, it is almost entirely without 
affectation and entirely without insincerity; it is, 
for good and evil, very English, admirably so in the 
sense it conveys of the coast, the fisher’s sea, the 
English hedgeside and meadow; she is religious, 
evangelical rather than lyrical, and thus again English; 
she has a singing voice, very limited, somewhat un- 
practised, but with a few clear, slightly pathetic notes ; 
and her poems always tell stories. Here is a com- 
bination of qualities which, though they do not all 
go to the making of a distinguished, certainly go to 
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the making of an attractive, writer of verse. But 
her main success, her main failure, is that, while she 
never writes without emotion, she never expresses any- 
thing but generalized emotions. Take, for instance, 
her most popular poem, ‘“‘ Divided,” a poem which 
might almost have been written by Longfellow, so 
exactly does it repeat his methods. The poem is an 
obvious allegory, it has an obvious pathos, it is told 
very prettily; the meaning can be followed by every 
reader, the music heard by every ear, and this music is 
so general, this meaning so generalized, that every 
reader can indulge in the gratifying feeling that he 
might almost have written, certainly might have thought, 
it himself. Looking into it carefully, you will see that 
the image has not really been made as precise as it 
appears to be; that it has after all only been sketched 
out, the symbol after all only used as a peg, not as a 
root. Looking at another very popular poem, ‘‘ The 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” (which has 
one of her few affectations in an entirely meaningless 
use of ‘‘ old spelling ”), you will find even less precision 
of thought, emotion or structure. The poem is merely 
a good description of a flood: it has no further 
meaning. It is an anecdote, telling us how a hus- 
band was saved and his wife and children drowned: 
that is all. The situation, if you will, is pathetic ; 
but without something more than a pathetic situa- 
tion, without some profound inner meaning, some 
link with the eternity of nature, a mere situation, 
no matter how pathetic, does not become art. 
Again, take the realistic sketches in blank verse, 
done after Tennyson’s unfortunate model; take, for 
instance, ‘‘Supper at the Mill.” How excellent all 
that would be—for it is done with a really personal 
touch in details—if it were a means to anend! But 
no, it is an end in itself; we get the anecdote, and no 
more. In Tennyson, if we find the false theory, we 
find, at all events, workmanship so finished, and so 
ingenious a hint (it is but a hint) of a meaning some- 
where behind, that we are not unapt to overlook the 
essential weakness of a root which has produced so 
graceful a flower. Here the barrenness of the method 
is forced upon us, as the similarly Tennysonian manner 
of placing a situation is exposed, almost cruelly, by 
such a stanza as this :— 
‘¢ Two silent girls, a thoughtful man, 
We sunned ourselves in open light, 
And felt such April airs as fan 
The Isle of Wight.” 

In her realism, as in her emotion, she still always 
generalizes ; her very descriptions, so true in outline, 
of English scenes and landscapes, are for the most part 
lacking in precision ; she is vague even among flowers, 
to which she refers not without a certain felicity ; the 
exact word rarely comes, flashing the exact image. 
She seems, indeed, almost to seek the ready-made in 
language, as a visible sign of that spontaneity which 
she is feminine enough to think the origin and not the 
result of the ‘fart which conceals art.” Thus she 
writes, in a favourite poem, of raindrops in ‘ genial 
showers,” of trees ‘‘ wherewith the dell was decked”; 
she begins a stanza, ‘‘ While swam the unshed tear.” 
Certainly she has the virtues of the improvisatore ; but 
at what a cost! 

Verse, if it is to be poetry, the poetry which lasts, 
must have that energy of the mind which is imagina- 
tion, that energy of the soul which is ecstasy. Ecstasy, 
at all events, did not enter into Jean Ingelow’s scheme 
of things. She wished to be true to nature, but she 
conceived nature to be a sort of ‘‘ golden mean,” 
which nature never was; nature, in her lower mani- 
festations a splendid excess, at her highest that purified 
flame which has at last burned clear of smoke. Ima- 
gination she seems to have realized in the abstract, 
without a suspicion that it means a faculty of vision, 
that is, of seeing, so far-reaching that it sees precisely, 
without obliteration of the smallest object. There is 
much fancy, much thoughtful invention, in ‘‘A Story 
of Doom,” her longest poem, which tells the story of 
the world before the flood ; but is even this more than 
an anecdote related ; is it a thing seen? Where she is 
nearest to success, in her lyrics, there are moments 
when she seems to be about to say something quite 
fresh, whose saying would be poetry ; some ingenuous 
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word which she often came so near to saying. But the 
word is never said, only something is said about it. Let 
her be honoured for sincerity, for a gracious talent 
used graciously ; but it would be idle to affect to forget 
that if in the pleasing writer who has just died we 
have lost an English poetess, we have not lost an 
English poet. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE BEST SCENERY I KNOW. 
V. 


si SIR” said Dr. Johnson, “let us take a walk down 

Fleet Street,” and to that familiar haunt I would 
lead you, if you must take your pleasure in being 
shown what is beautiful. But, though you have not to 
be booked by Cook or to traverse continents, there 
are some conditions to be observed. The supreme 
achievements of Nature are not perennial; you cannot 
buy them, like a corner commanding the Surrey hills, 
or an arrangement by Mr. Whistler, and reassure 
yourself of your bargain on your diurnal return from 
the City. It must be on a winter afternoon, early in 
December for choice ; all day long an anticyclonic area 
has lain over south-east England; the barometer has 
been high, the temperature has been down below 
freezing-point. High up the sides of the Thames valley, 
from the slopes of Highgate to Harrow, and from 
Shooter’s Hill to Weybridge, and over all the rolling 
uplands, the sun has turned the keen air into a dancing 
wine until skaters and golfers, even plodding rheu- 
matic labourers, have felt it a joy to live and be moving. 
But the three witches of winter London—the creeping 
lady of the tides, the clammy river-witch, and the 
smoking fiend of the coal fires—have poured into their 
cauldron sea-fog, river miasma, and soot, and have 
emptied the seething brew over the town until the 
highest pinnacle was buried. All morning you have 
been choking and cursing in a dim underworld; you 
have eaten a heavy English luncheon in a gas-lit re- 
staurant, andas you turn into Fleet Street you mean to 
grope your way to the nearest underground station. 
The street is still dark, and the thick fog seems to 
muffle the stumbling traffic, but an amazing change 
softens the crimped asperity of your carriage. The air 
is no longer a rasping irritant: raising your head you 
aspire a bland humidity. The cyclone has shifted 
nearer ; the outer edge of a westerly breeze is puffing 
the surface of the fog into melting streamers, and as 
you reach Ludgate Circus you see the dome of Saint 
Paul’s rising stupendously into clear air, a light to those 
still walking in darkness. 

Now, if you will be guided, is the hour to turn down 
to the Embankment, that, walking towards Charing 
Cross, you may delight yourself with all that is most 
glorious in scenery. You seem to emerge suddenly 
from a dismal tunnel upon a vast amphitheatre walled 
in by shifting mountains of smoky fog on either side, 
but stretching forwards endlessly into the glowing 
turmoil round the gates of the sun. The bottom of this 
great valley carved from the fog by the wind is the 
black river, and the strings of Thames barges, lying at 
anchor and heaped with shapeless merchandise, seem 
black rocks against which the rapid current breaks 
into clouds of spin-drift that mingle with the flying 
wisps of fog. Sea-gulls scream and grabble on the 
surface of the water, or, rising in great clouds, disappear 
in the fog or reappear brilliantly white where they catch 
the western glow, black where they strike against it. 
The Surrey side of the river, lined by wharves and 
factories, is visible only as an irregular dark line that 
might be low-browed cliffs, and far above it the 
banks of mist rise in solid masses, sculptured 
and carved into untrodden ledges and virgin peaks. 
The topmost pinnacles are rosy and golden as the level 
rays of the sun strike them, and are wreathed with the 
looser drifts of the disappearing fog where the wind 
blows down the free space of the river. It is easy to 
understand how the more distant bank, losing its 
definite outline in the magnifying fog, should seem a 
remote, inaccessible range; but one is less prepared 
for the illusion of the bank along which one walks. The 
high fronts of the City of London School and of the 
warehouses of Blackfriars, set back a little from the 
roadway, are invisible as buildings, and seem vertical 
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cliffs of stupendous height over the dark tops of which 
the fog is pouring in cascades. Perhaps in the black 
vale of Glencoe, in a mountain rain-storm, one may get 
a similar effect of mist and vague cliffs, real enough at 
their bases, aloft lost in fluffy vapours. 

As you walk along, the mist valley moves with you. 
The Temple Gardens at the most seem a tributary 
gorge down which streams of fog roll into the great 
river. Waterloo Bridge and the tall hotels beyond it 
lie in clearer air, and, long before you have reached 
Westminster, all illusion of mountains and valleys is 
gone, and you are in the noblest part of London under 
the finest conditions. Now, late in the afternoon, the 
day for the first time has dawned. Up in the zenith 
there the sky is of the palest blue holding the white 
crescent of the moon. Lower down drifting streamers of 
smoke reflect the red glow of the sunset, and the Abbey 
and Parliament Houses display their graceful lines against 
a scarlet horizon. Cross Westminster Bridge to the 
corner opposite the hospital, and you shall see the sun 
set in a gorgeousness that would make the fame of any 
distant, bepraised tourist resort. The splendour of 
sunset is always glorious ; but only in two conditions is 
it supreme. On a cloudless summer evening on the 
Sussex Downs, where the bare, unbroken contour of 
the horizon is straight as the edge of the sea, you shall 
gaze on miracles of opalescent colours; the black of 
the grass-covered ridges passes by an abrupt line into re- 
splendentorange; the orange of thelowest horizon passes 
into clear blood-red, and that into the bright green over 
which Byron and Coleridge disputed, and which none 
the less reaches to the zenith at sunset on a still even- 
ing anywhere on the Downs. The other sunset needs 
smoke and the remnants of fog, and that you shall see 
in perfection only on the Embankment of London in 
winter. There must be a great, clear space such as the 
river gives, and in this a strong wind must toss about 
the heavy drifting vapours that pour in from either side. 
The setting sun transforms the drifting masses into 
inconceivable glories, and the black masses of archi- 
tecture give the needed contrast to the shifting phan- 
tasmagoria of smoky co'ours. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


VI. 


EFORE me lies the kindest little note from the | 

Editor of the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” asking me to 
join in with a column or so on this question of the Best 
Scenery. Were I wholly an honest and disinterested 
person my duty would be obvious. I should write 
back at once and say, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Editor, I am touched 
by your courtesy, and anything that it was in my power 
to do, I would do gladly at your request. But what 
have I to say about scenery, who have been a stay-at- 
home all my days? The articles you have already 
published fascinate but appal me. Your correspondents 
have the knowledge of the whole wide world at their 
finger’s end. From the Far East to the Far West, from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand, all 
the loveliness and the majesty of creation have been 
seen of them. How can I be impertinent enough to join 
in where such a company is talking, when my experi- 
ence carries me, alas ! no further than amid the meadows 
and quiet little woods scarce more than within a walk 
of the town here! How suburban and paltry it will all 
sound, Chingford and Chenies, Erith and Epping, the 
associations of Cannon, or Liverpool, or Baker Street, 
against the Himalayan peaks of Kafristan, the fjords 
and forests of Norway, the ineffable romance of the 
Campagna!” 

As I write these words my eyes glance off from the 
kind little note just mentioned to a posy of grasses and 
wildflowers, buttercups, campions, daisies, and such 
simple creatures of the fields and hedgerows, gathered 
last afternoon at Mill Hill, and now in a glass on my 
writing table. The chances are a thousand to one 
against my ever seeing the Himalayas, or Norway, or 
the Campagna, or the weird forests of South America, 
or dainty Japan. Thousands of my fellow-citizens 
are in a like plight; yet we need but little pity 
to be expended on us. If fate or taste keep 
us from extended travel, Nature waits at our 
door with her charms; and he that hath eyes to 
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see let him see. This nosegay of common weeds 
beside me is not less beautiful and marvellous 
than if it were composed of the choicest specimens from 
the tents of the Horticultural Society. The lilies of the 
field, the proud, luxurious blossoms of the hot-house, 
there is no call to set one against the other, to play the 
critic over their respective virtues. There is more 
glory and wonder in either than man’s soul may 
encompass ; and it is but a vulgar insensitiveness that 
would belaud these that those may be belittled. Thank 
you for your admonition, my dear little, homely English 
weeds, you make me ashamed of my apologies. If all 
the scenery | may write about any poor fellow shall 
enjoy for a shilling and forty minutes’ run in the train, 
let me have done with my snobbishness and write of it 
without a blush. 

Epping Forest, for example. The name signifies for 
most Londoners a spot somewhere beyond the squalid, 
unsavoury East, where school children are taken to their 
annual treats and emp/oyés to their beanfeasts. Cocoa- 
nut shies, swings, merry-go-rounds, ginger beer and 
washy tea in a mug, suggest themselves as the cha- 
racteristic attractions of this suburban resort. It is 
true that a medley of such things is there indeed to be 
enjoyed ; you may stay your steps, if you will, at one 
of Mr. Riggs’s ‘‘ Retreats” (how felicitious is that 
eminent caterer’s monosyllabic name !), recreate your- 
self with his primitive entertainment, and return home 
vowing you have spent a day in Epping Forest, aud 
that, please Heaven, you will not be caught there again. 
But I do assure you, you have been over-hasty. Let 
me suggest that one fresh, sunny morning you should 
take train, let us say, to Theydon Bois—the very name 
surely has enticement in it—and turning to your left 
as you leave the station past the picturesque little 
Bull Inn, and by the side of Theydon Green, with its 
fine avenue of trees cutting it diagonally, go straight 
up the road before you that leads to Waltham Abbey. 
Turn not to the right nor to the left. A little up the hill 
beyond the Green, Mr. Riggs, indeed, lieth in wait for 
you; but resist his blandishments: five minutes later you 
will have passed the last cottage, and then up the bank 
on your right strike into the forest at the first opening 
that offers itself. 

And in twenty paces you are away from the world. 
The birds, the insects make the only sound greeting 
yourear. A little hot and tired with your climb up the 
road, the fragrant bracken invites you to rest awhile 
under the delicate shadow of the birches. As you look 
out lazily from your cool retreat, on the sunny space 
before you little blue and tawny butterflies make sport 
for you over a carpet of low-growing wild flowers ; a 
delicate white moth—he hath a sonorous classic name 
if you care to hear it—flits idly, a drifting snowflake, 
from the thorn-bush at your side and nestles into a 
neighbouring sallow ; the deeper green of the grasses 
a stone’s throw off surely promises a rivulet there. 
Well, we are rested now and will be up. As we make 
our way through the dense fern or along the dappled 
velvety paths, here surely a dryad may look out on us 
from between the white birch stems and the fantastic 
trunks of the hornbeam. Stay a moment while I pick this 
fragrant spray of honeysuckle. Take care, the ground is 
boggy in this dell: the rushes and marsh-grasses warn us 
we must jump a little stream at the bottom to reach 
those fine beeches up the hill yonder. What magnificent 
boles they are! Here might Orlando carve out his 
passion : ‘‘O Rosalind! these trees shall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character.” But 
we are no lovers to-day, only jaded town-folk seeking 
a little air and peace. What say you? Is it not air, 
and fragrance, and beauty enough for the poets and the 
gods themselves? Look at these grey straight oak 
trunks with the blush roses set all about them—the 
green of the bushes scarce visible for their blossom ! 
Ah! you would linger here and dream away the rest of 
our holiday. But, my friend, I am imperious. We have 
reached the edge of the enchanted forest, and I will have 
you out into the open common beyond, the green high- 
land, where the cows and the white geese are feeding, and 
where the fresh breeze will blow life into you. We are 
clear of the wood now ; ahead, see, lies the little town 
of Epping itself. Yes, you shall go there presently, 
and trust me, I knowa Loateicy where even your nice 
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palate shall be satisfied with wholesome country fare. 
But stay a moment first : we have been enjoying Nature 
in detail; turn your eyes out eastward, and see what 
she can do by way of an effect, when she spreads some 
dozen miles of quiet homestead country before you 
under a June sky. The swallows wheel round and 
round us, fit playmates of the nimble breeze which fans 
our cheeks, bringing us the scent of the hay-fields, and 
gently driving across the expanse of luminous sky the 
soft banks of cloud, whose shadows chequer with de- 
licious purple mystery the pastures and the woodlands 
stretching away to the pale horizon. 

If you have not eyes to see the enchantment of all 
this, you would but affect admiration were God to trans- 
late you into Paradise. SELWwyn IMAGE. 


SONG. 


ALTHOUGH you are in your shining days, 
And the tongues of the crowd 
And of new friends are glad with your praise, 
Be not unkind or proud, 
But think of your old friends the most ; 
Time’s bitter flood will rise, 
And your high beauty fall and be lost 


For all eyes but these eyes. 
W. B. Yeats. 


AN AMERICAN ‘ ARTFUL DODGER.’* 


FrORTUITOUSLY there is discovered, lingering on 
the shelves of the derelict, a ponderous work 
which in its day seems to have frightened off all 
reviewers, yet which now of a sudden becomes invested 
with lively interest. It was so big a book, and it 
looked so unspeakably dull! Nay, upon the most 
cursory glance within the covers, it was so manifestly 
an ill-written, fatuous and amateurish mere imitation of 
a book that no one had the courage to go further with 
it. Why should John Sherman relate to any of us, 
through 1,238 pages, his alleged recollections? Still 
more, why should any person with work to do in this 
world be condemned to listen to them? To these 
languid questions, a few months ago, no adequate 
answer was forthcoming. Yet now, lo! the stone 
which the critics neglected has become the head of the 
corner. It is well known that everything comes to the 
man who can wait long enough. After forty-three 
years of assiduous munching in the nose-bag of Federal 
patronage at home, John Sherman at last gets his name 
mentioned abroad. English people are actually willing 
to learn something about him. A Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs who can address to a friendly nation 
an official message so full of clownish insolence that 
even the barber-shops of his native land shrink from 
endorsing it, and then deny that any such message has 
been written on the very eve of its publication, might 
arouse the curiosity of an even more phlegmatic people 
than the British. 

The worst of it is that Mr. Sherman, in the elaborate 
account of his ancestry which introduces his ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions,” leaves us no room for doubt that he is of 
English blood himself. His line runs back, with hap- 
lessly circumstantial dates and other proofs, to a Rev. 
John Sherman who emigrated to Massachusetts in 1634, 
and who in turn was the son of Edmond Sherman, a 
prosperous cloth-weaver of Dedham in Essex. It 
seems that it is, or was, a common name in the Eastern 
counties. ‘‘One Sherman was executed for taking the 
unsuccessful side in a civil war. It was not until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that any of the name 
assumed the arms, crest and motto justified by their 


pride, property or standing. The motto taken, ‘Con- — 


quer Death by Virtue,’ is a rather meaningless phrase. 
It is modest enough, and indicates a religious tura of 
mind.” Mr. Sherman retains something of this early 
piety of his race. He tells us :—‘‘ The writer of this 
has a firm belief in the Bible as the only creed of reli- 


* “John Sherman’s Recollections of Forty Years in the 
House, Senate and Cabinet.” An Autobiography. Il!ustrated. 
Two vols. London: Sampson Low. 
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gious faith and duty, and willingly accords to every 
human being the right to choose his form of worship 
according to his judgment, but in case of doubt it is 
best to follow the teachings of his mother.” It is fair 
to add that Mr. Sherman also profited by the unfor- 
tunate experience of that ancestor who got on the 
unsuccessful side of ‘‘a civil war.” In all his long and 
tortuous career that is the one thing that he never 
did. It often required an agility of conscience, and a 
capacity for swallowing one’s own words, which chal- 
lenge the astonishment of his contemporaries ; but no 
one ever caught him on any losing side—for longer than 
was required to wriggle away from it. 

One gets at the outset, in these prefatory remarks, 
some very frank aids to a judgment of the writer’s 
character and abilities. In composing these ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions,” he naively confesses that he was in doubt whether 
he ought to write most about his ‘‘own life, including 
ancestry and boyhood,” or to give predominance to the 
financial history of the United States, with which he 
was mainly identified. ‘‘This was settled by the 
publishers, who were more interested in the number of 
copies they could sell than in the finances of the United 
States.” Again, one gets a glimpse of another phase 
of temperament : ‘‘ When in London, in the summer of 
1889, I concluded to make a visit tothe ‘ graves of my 
ancestors.’ I examined Black’s Universal Atlas to 
locate Dedham, but it was not to be found. I made 
inquiries, but could discover no one who knew anything 
about Dedham, and concluded that there was no sucha 
place, though I had often read of it. I was compelled, 
therefore, to give up my visit.” This picture of an ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Senator of the United 
States, who had lived for thirty-five years at Washing- 
ton, yet remained such a provincial creature that the 
resource of looking in a shilling county guide never 
occurred to him, is surely not without its value. A 
third incidental example, illustrative this time of his 
theories about good manners abroad, has a peculiar 
interest at the moment. It was in 1859 that Mr. 
Sherman made his first voyage to Europe, and he has 
a great deal to say about the delightful companionship 
on board the vessel which made the trip so full of charm. 
Concerning one of these pleasing comrades he narrates 
this instructive anecdote, with evident pride :— 

‘*We landed safely at Southampton late in the 
evening, and our party went to a hotel. We seemed to 
overcrowd the capacity of the place. One of our 
passengers, a young gentleman from Baltimore, said to 
me he would drive out those Englishmen who were 
quietly enjoying themselves in the waiting-room. He 
had been a quiet gentlemanly passenger, but he 
changed his tone and manner, was boisterous in his 
talk and rather rude. One by one the Englishmen 
departed, slamming the door after them, casting a sour 
look at their persecutor, but he was not disturbed until 
the coast was clear, and then quieting down in his 
usual manner he said he knew these Englishmen, and 
thought he would give them a chance to abuse the 
d——d Americans. After long waiting we had a good 
supper.” 

Here apparently we have the genesis of Mr. Sher- 
man’s present conception of diplomatic management. 
He learned nearly forty years ago from the ‘‘ young 
gentleman from Baltimore” how ‘‘ these Englishmen” 
ought to be treated, if you wanted to turn them out of 
a place of their own, when they were ‘‘ quietly enjoying 
themselves.” The trick consisted in being ‘‘ boisterous 
in one’s talk and rather rude.” 

Of Mr. Sherman’s personal career there is a great 
deal, which may be put into very little. He was born 
in 1823 on the Western Reserve in Ohio—that curious 
post-revolutionary colony of Connecticut refugees which 
for several —— has produced many notable 
politicians of the Garfield-Sherman type. His family 
was poor but well connected. There were a number of 
boys, and when the father died they were adopted into 
neighbouring households. An elder brother, William 
Tecumseh, afterward to be world-famous, went to live 
in the family of an important lawyer and politician, 
Thomas Ewing. Young John was less fortunate in 
finding himself with a sort of boatman’s grocer. He 
was from the first attracted by trade and had a keen 
scent for bargains. He made money enough to support 
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himself while he read law. He was admitted to the 
Bar at the age of twenty-one, and two years later had 
amassed a capital of £2,000, not by his legal practice 
so much as by his profits from a lumber business in 
which he was a partner. In 1854, at the age of thirty- 
one, he was elected to Congress as a Whig, and is 
probably the only politician now holding any office of 
importance in America who was put into public life by 
that party. Two years later the Whigs had disappeared ; 
the Republican party had taken their place, and Sherman 
was re-elected then and in 1858 and 1860 as a Republi- 
can. The fourth term, however, he did not serve out, 
being elevated to the Senate instead. The rest of the 
story is chiefly nosebag. He kept himself in the Senate 
until 1877, when he entered the Hayes Cabinet as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In 1881 he got back into the 
Senate, and clung to his seat with renewed tenacity 
until last winter, when it was made worth his while to 
relinquish it. The master-builder of McKinley’s for- 
tunes, the redoubtable Mark Hanna, decided that he 
could best control the Administration he had placed in 
power if he were in the Senate. To secure a vacancy 
it was necessary to prise the venerable Sherman out of 
one of the two Ohio seats. The consideration which 
fetched him forth was the Secretaryship of State in the 
new Cabinet, the Governor of Ohio having pledged 
himself to appoint Hanna as his successor. There was 
no secret about any phase of this bargain at the time. 
The American people, aghast at the spectacle of this 
superannuated and characterless old tax-eater at the 
head of the new Cabinet, had it explained to them that 
in no other way could Mark Hanna have obtained a 
seat in the Senate. There was the further tacit assur- 
ance that the old man would only remain Secretary of 
State for a short time, and that meanwhile an active 
young Assistant-Secretary from Ohio would do all the 
important work. Apparently, however, the question 
of pup seals in Behring waters was felt to be the sort 
of thing that ‘‘the old man” could be allowed to amuse 
his senile leisure with. 

Now that English readers have been introduced to 
John Sherman, they might do worse than glance over 
his ‘‘ Recollections.” As a study in a certain unclassified 
pathological development, which would be criminal if 
it were less sheep-like in its frank cowardice, and which 
carries selfishness to an altitude where the air is too 
rarefied for shame or the consciousness of dishonour to 
exist, these ‘‘ Recollections” stand quite by themselves. 
No other politician writing in the English language—or 
in any backwoods perversion of it—has drawn a more 
innocently complete picture of the unpleasant things 
inside him. The quotations from his speeches and 
writings begin with 1854, and, covering forty years, 
touch upon practically every issue, and subdivision of 
an issue, which has agitated two generations of 
American citizens. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that there is not a single question upon which 
Sherman does not quote himself for and against the 
same proposition. The baldness of his self-contradic- 
tions is amazing. On Slavery, on the Conduct of the 
War, on Reconstruction, on the Johnson Impeachment, 
on the Tariff, the Shipping laws, Civil Service Reform ; 
on every conceivable phase of the vexed Currency Pro- 
blem you find him uneasily balancing his basket of self- 
interests, creeping sinuously from one side to the other, 
affirming to-day what he denied yesterday, and repu- 
diating next week both affirmation and denial—and all 
in such obvious obedience to his natural instincts, in 
such implicit good faith to himself, that when he makes 
a book about his sayings and doings the thought of 
suppressing or smoothing over the evidences of his 
unworthiness does not rise in his mind. Scattered here 
and there, one does find certain clumsy and halting 
attempts to reconcile the more glaring of these contra- 
dictions ; but these are so infantile in their conception 
that they really serve as finger-posts to particularly 
shady bypaths. 

Consider, for example, the native simplicity of a mind 
that sees nothing amiss in reproducing a letter such as 
this which follows. It is John, newly made a Senator 
in Congress, who writes to his brother William, then 
some time retired from the army, and presiding over a 
small military academy in Louisiana. It is midnight of 
April 12, 1861, and the telegraph has spread through 
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all the cities of the North the news that Fort Sumter 
has been fired upon that very day. Throughout the 
North the wildest patriotic furore has burst forth, and 
has reflected back upon the national capital a very 
frenzy of popular passion. Washington is seething 
with the most tremendous emotions it has ever known— 
the streets are crowded with hoarsely cheering throngs, 
the hotels swarming with Congressmen and officials 
beside themselves with excitement—and Senator Sher- 
man sits down to thus address his brother :— 

‘« By all means take advantage of the present dis- 
turbances to get back into the army, where you will at 
once put yourself in a high position for life. I know 
that promotion and every facility for advancement will 
be cordially extended by the authorities. You are a 
favourite in the army and have great strength in po- 
litical circles. I urge you to avail yourself of these 
favourable circumstances to secure your position for 
life ; for, after all, your present employment is of un- 
certain tenure in these stirring times.” 

All the other memoirs dealing with that period tell 
us of public-spirited men rushing to volunteer; there 
is not in history any more wonderful chapter of national 
fervour and self-sacrifice than that which recounts the 
rising of the ‘‘ mud-sill” North at the tidings of Fort 
Sumter. But John Sherman's cool blood played him 
no boiling tricks. His calm eye discerned in all this 
commotion merely a life-job for one of the family. 
Thirty-five years later it does not suggest itself to him 
that the letter might as well not be printed. Indeed, 
what is there wrong in it? As he says, the old family 
motto, ‘‘Conquer Death by Virtue,” seems to him a 
‘‘rather meaningless phrase.” The Sherman motto, 
to his mind, should contain some reference to a life-job, 
and the supporters of the shield should be a weasel and 
a limpet. 

One final quotation in this survey of a career spent 
at the expense of the United States Treasury, yet from 
which the American people have never had the value of 
one disinterested action, one resolute conviction, one 
helpful thought. This is the closing paragraph in the 
long book, written in 1895 by the man who in this year 
of grace 1897 has signed a treaty for the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands :— 

‘€A republic should not hold dependent provinces or 
possessions. Every new acquisition will create fresh 
embarrassments. The Union already embraces dis- 
cordant elements enough without adding others If my 
life is prolonged I will do all I can to add to the strength 
and prosperity of the United States, but nothing to 
extend its limits or to add new dangers by the acqui- 
sition of foreign territory.” 


THE END OF THE OPERA. 


“pp BE season is practically dead. I wish to say a 
few words concerning its unhappy career by way 
ofarequiem. It came into the world with much pomp 
and circumstance; and we all wished it well. But on 
the very first night it made a lamentable mistake (fancy 
beginning the season of ’97 with ‘‘ Faust” !); it stag- 
gered from blunder to blunder; and only towards the 
end of its time has it shown any sign of ability to walk 
steadily on its feet. Its ambitions were higher than 
the ambitions of any previous season ; and it has been 
less successful than any season I can remember in the 
attainment of its ambitions. The management had 
magnificent chances, and it has thrown them all away 
with a most exasperating recklessness. It gave one 
really first-rate performance—that of ‘‘ Tristan” ; it 
allowed an obtuse conductor and an obstinate gasman 
to weaken the effect of Jean’s wonderful singing in 
** Siegfried "’; it allowed gasman, stage-manager and 
the silly Italians who played the minor characters to 
prevent a repetition of last year’s success with ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers.” So that no big boom was made with 
Wagner, although one of the biggest booms of recent 
times seemed practicab‘e at the beginning of the season, 
Next the management tock Mozart in hand; and, 
determined that we should hear pure Mozart—Mozart 
undefiled by the touch of the mountebank Costa—it 
bought a new set of parts. of ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” And 
then, wildly incredible as it may seem, it actually per- 

- mitted those new parts to-be cut down to fit a score 
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copied from Bevignani’s- a score containing all the 
stupid and impudent cuts and alterations of several 
generations of dancing-master conductors! Whether 
the syndicate’s money was or was not wasted on new 
parts of ** Don Giovanni,” bought only to be spoiled 
in this way, is more than I can say; but at any rate 
** Don Giovanni ” was given in pretty much the hacked 
and mangled condition of former years. Excellent 
artists, an excellent band and piles of money were 
wasted simply because there was no one at Covent 
Garden whose business it was to see that dull-witted 
conductors were not allowed to handle Mozart as he 
was handled fifty years ago, some one to see that Mozart 
was played as any accurate score shows he should be 
played. It is only too apparent that the dilettante syndi- 
cate was overawed by traditions, that, knowing little of 
its business, it allowed itself to be persuaded into artistic 
sins by people who knew less of their business than it 
did. Both Wagner and Mozart were spoiled for want 
of a strong man with the craft of stage-management at 
his finger-ends and a wholesome contempt for the 
Costa-Arditi-Bevignani-Randegger traditions. Whether 
the syndicate will continue its efforts next year to keep 
moribund Italian opera from the final descent, I have 
not heard ; but if it intends to try again I hope it will 
tave the sense either to get a competent man who will 
Cirect the artistic policy as cleverly as the business 
policy is now directed. If it cannot get such 
a man ready-educated, then let it find some one 
and send him abroad—to Paris, Munich, Berlin, 
Bayreuth—to learn the business. One strong man 
with brains is all that is needed. I don’t say he 
could possibly secure as good performances on the 
wretched Covent Garden stage as can be secured at 
Bayreuth or even at the Opéra Comique in Paris; but 
there is a large number of faults he could eliminate at 
once. Here are a few points he might look after. (1) 
New scores and parts of all the stock opéras should 
be purchased ; the operas which are too long should be 
shortened by the omission of whole numbers—not of 
three bars here and five bars there in the Costa way 
—no number essential to the intelligibility of the 
story being omitted. (2) The principals should be com- 
pelled to settle every difficult point, every dispute, at 
rehearsal, leaving nothing, as so many things are left at 
present, in the happy faith that it ‘ will be all right to- 
night.” (3) A principal who ‘‘fluffs” his or her 
rival, or comes down to the footlights at the wrong 
moment (the right moment—which seldom occurs—to 
be decided by the stage-manager at rehearsal), or 
does ‘‘business” not arranged for at rehearsal, or 
accepts an encore, should be first warned, and on 
repetition of the offence dismissed. (4) The chorus 
should be washed, the male portion shaved, and the 
whole attired in something more soothing to the eye 
than the present unheard-of collection of rags and 
tatters; it should be rehearsed and taught all the 
‘‘ business,” and every one should be remorselessly 
dismissed who fails to do the business at the per- 
formance. (5) The working of the scenery should be 
rehearsed as carefully as any other part of the opera; 
every man should be given his post and fined if he 
leaves it; the present electric bells and boatswains’ 
whistles which so delight the heart of Mancinelli 
should be replaced by a more peaceful mode of 
communication—for after all the scene-shifters are not, 
or are not supposed to be, fast asleep and in need of 
so rude an awakening. (6) The lighting arrangements 
also are sadly in want of revision. Some inspired 
idiot put a row of electric lamps amongst the foot- 
lights, forgetting that with them any gradation of 
the light is impossible, an incandescent lamp not being 
a thing you can turn up or down gradually like a gas- 
jet. The electric lamps should be thrown on to the 
nearest dustheap; proper gaslights should be put in, 
and the gasman should be taught how to manage 
them. Finally, the voice of the prompter should either 
be tuned or for ever stilled. It has been a peculiar 
exasperation this season ; and I am certain that but for 
the danger of hitting some comparatively innocent 
tenor cr prima donna, disporting him- or herself near 
the footlights, some enraged critic would have tried 


before now to shoot away the prompter’s box and all. 


that it contains. If the singers knew their parts this 
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constant prompting would be unnecessary. These 
things are just the beginnings of a good performance ; 
when they are attended to the real difficulties of giving 
artistic representations will have to be thought of ; but 
I fancy most of us would be so happy to see the 
elements rightly done that it would be a long time 
before we complained of the absence of the higher 
refinements. 
Before leaving the opera for this year, permit me to 
say a few words about the use of the harpsichord in 
Mozart’s operas. One or two sapient persons, rushing in 
where those who know the facts might well fear to tread, 
have announced loudly that Mozart himself presided at 
the piano when ‘ Don Giovanni” and ‘‘ Le Nozze” 
were produced. As a matter of fact there is not a 
scrap of evidence to prove this. The legend had its 
birth in Paris when the harpsichord was recently intro- 
duced by an enterprising firm of piano-makers. The 
other piano-makers did not like their rival to gather so 
much glory; they turned such of the critics as were in 
their service on to the subject ; and these critics got 
hold of Michael Kelly’s Recollections of the Opera, 
and straightway proved from them that the piano and 
not the harpsichord was originally used. Now, to 
begin with, Michael Kelly’s Recollections were not 
written by Michael Kelly, who probably knew the differ- 
ence between a piano and a harpsichord, but by 
Theodore Hook, who probably didn’t know and cer- 
tainly didn’t care whether there was or was not any 
difference. The consequence is that whenever a keyed 
instrument is mentioned it is always called a piano; 
and since at that time the piano had just come in, and 
was more a rare curiosity than anything else, it is abso- 
lutely certain that in ninety-nine cases when the word 
piano is used, the then extremely common instrument 
harpsichord is meant; and even in the hundredth case 
the meaning is doubtful. It is some years since I read 
Kelly, and it has been impossible for me to wade wearily 
through his pages during the last few days; but I have 
looked up all the references to Mozart and confirmed my 
impression that nothing is said about the piano being 
used at the first performances. What Theodore Hook 
says is that Mozart accompanied Kelly on the piano 
at his own house. Therefore we must simply beg Kelly 
to stand down and consider the matter without him. 
And then the balance of evidence is enormously in 
favour of the harpsichord. It had always been used 
before ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘‘ Don Giovanni”; it was used 
for many years afterwards ; had the piano been intro- 
duced at Mozart’s special request the innovation would 
surely have provoked some comment and in all likelihood 
very vehement opposition; and there is nothing of the 
kind recorded. Further, even if the piano was used at 
one performance, it is certain that the harpsichord was 
used at a great many subsequent performances—for 
every theatre had a harpsichord, and scarcely any had 
a piano—and since Mozart is not known to have 
objected, we must assume that he was content with the 
harpsichord. I am not convinced, like a few of my 
brethren, that he preferred a large modern grand ; for 
he never heard one. And whereas it is utterly unlike 
anything Mozart ever heard or dreamed of, the harp- 
sichord is, in tone, very like the piano Mozart would 
have played on had a piano been used, The first 
pianos were tiny things with thin strings at no tension 
at all; they were intended to resemble the harpsi- 
chord in tone; and they were only introduced to 
remedy the only defect of the harpsichord—namely, that 
it could not produce a crescendo and diminuendo. So 
the piano theory collapses as soon as we look at it. In 
fact I imagine we should have heard nothing of it had 
another gentleman instead of Mr. Dolmetsch been 
engaged to play the harpsichord. But this gentleman’s 
defenders really should be careful. When a critic’s 
anxiety toprove that Mr. Dolmetsch should not have 
been engaged actually leads him to declare that the 
harpsichord cannot be heard at Covent Garden, he 
merely proves that in justice to his employers he should 
immediately resign his post—for he is obviously deaf. 
The singers heard it ; at rehearsal the conductors went 
to every part of the theatre and heard it; I heard it, 
and the vast majority of my colleagues heard it. And 
still greater care is demanded in the handling of his- 
torical arguments. The critic of the ‘‘ Daily News” 
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for instance had evidently got down Grove; and he 
innocently told his readers that the harpsichord was so 
unsatisfactory that in 1863 Mr. Otto Goldschmidt re- 
placed it with accompaniments written out for the whole 
strings. If the critic will get down Grove again—he 
knows well how to do it—and look up the passage (it 
is on page 86 of Vol. III.), he will see that what Gold- 
schmidt replaced with the strings was the old scraping 
accompaniment of the basses alone; and his common 
sense ought to have shown him that as in 1863 the 
harpsichord had been forgotten for more than half a 
century, it could hardly be that instrument which 
received its congé. 

Last week I referred to a correspondence between Dr. 
Parry and Mr. Cecil J. Sharp. This is what happened. 
The Finsbury Choral Association engaged a Miss Muriel 
Foster to sing on 25 March. On 23 March Miss Foster 
was offered a better engagement and begged the Fins- 
bury people to let her off; and when they declined Dr. 
Parry sent, not to the secretary of the Association, but 
to Mr. Sharp, this telegram: ‘‘I beg you to reconsider 
your decision. Miss Foster's sister’s engagement is 
also at stake—the Albert Hall people will not engage 
the one without the other.” Mr. Sharp replied: 
‘*Greatly regret cannot interfere further with Com- 
mittee’s decision.” So Miss Foster sang; and on 
27 March Mr. Sharp received the following astounding 
etter 

‘** Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, 
South Kensington, London, S.W., 
26 March, 1897, 

‘* Sir, Now that your performance of ‘ The Redemp- 
tion ’ is over, I feel constrained, as responsible for the 
interests of our pupils, to call your attention to aspects 
of your treatment of Miss Muriel Foster, which you 
possibly overlooked. You were no doubt within your 
legal rights—as Shylock was in the familiar Shake- 
spearean instance—in insisting on her fulfilling her 
contract to the letter. But there are obvious occasions 
when insistence on legal rights is not only ungenerous 
and unfeeling, but presents'an even worse appearance 
than some infringements of the letter of the law. Miss 
Foster, an orphan with no resources but her artistic 
gifts, had by a lucky chance an opportunity of making 
a much-coveted appearance at the Albert Hall, which 
might have been of great service to her. Your engage- 
ment, which it was perfectly easy to replace by a 
thoroughly efficient substitute, stood in her way. Miss 
Foster recognized her obligations to you, and appealed 
to you to make a concession in her favour. You, with 
callous indifference to her interests, persistently refused 
to allow her to take advantage of the exceptional oppor- 
tunity. The young lady went through her ordeal with 
courage and patience, and deserves infinite credit. 
What you appear to me to deserve for ruthlessly 
trampling on her first important public opportunity I 
must forbear from attempting to express. 

** Yours faithfully, 

“* (Signed) C. H. H. Parry.” 
Now this letter, in the first place, is ungrammatical, 
and not even sense. So far has Dr. Parry been carried 
away by his feelings that he talks about ‘‘ trampling 
on her first public opportunity”; and I submit that, 
however venomous Mr. Sharp may be, neither he nor 
any one else could trample on an opportunity. Second, 
I am convinced that were I, in similar circumstances, 
to write such a letter to Dr. Parry—who, after all, is 
only a schoolmaster—he would take an action for libel 
against me. Third, I cannot understand Dr. Parry’s 
telegram ; for Miss Foster’s sister did sing for ‘‘ the 
Albert Hall people.” Fourth, since it was not Mr. Shar 
who declined to release Miss Foster—though I thin 
the Committee was right in not releasing her: we 
cannot all give concerts on the Philharmonic plan—no 
letter at all on the subject, least of all so boorish a 
letter, should have been sent to him. The simple truth 
appears to be that Dr. Parry, labouring under a mis- 
taken idea, and burning with righteous zeal for a lady 
who appears to be one of the cleverest pupils ever 
turned out of the Royal College, put down his head, 
rushed madly at Mr. Sharp, and was too obstinate to 
try afterwards to make amends for his mistake. That 
is the way our Academics are made. Dr. Parry can- 


not have done either Miss Foster or the Royal College 
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much good. Were I a conductor of a choral society I 
should strongly object to my committee engaging Royal 
College pupils ; for they might want to get off at the 
last moment ; and if the committee refused to let them 
off Dr. Parry might send me a fiery letter. Which 
Heaven forfend! My reasons for referring to the affair 
are two—first, some later developments have shown it 
to be the merest justice to Mr. Sharp that the truth 
should be known ; and moreover the public should know 
the rather foolish pretensions of the musical school- 
masters of this country. Their day of power is long 
since over; but they would still fain play sa ay 


THE LAST GASP OF THE SEASON. 


*¢ Four Little Girls.” A new and original farce in three 
acts, by Walter Stokes Craven. Criterion Theatre, 
17 July, 1897. 

*‘ The Kangaroo Girl.” Mr. Oscar Barrett’s musical 
version of ‘* Dr. Bill.” Theatre Metropole, Cam- 


berwell, 19 July, 1897. 


tae departing theatrical season has aimed a Parthian 
shaft at me in the shape of a farcical comedy at 
the Criterion, and brought me down groaning with it. 
When pantomime was at its desperatest they doubled 
the harlequinade and had two clowns, two pantaloons, 
two harlequins and two columbines, neither of any of 
the pairs being good enough to bear the undivided 
attention of the audience. And now they are doubling 
the farcical comedies and giving us two scapegraces, 
two fathers, two comic old women, and actually four 
disingenuous young ones. This horrible unco-ordinated 
binocular vision of a farce plot would have made me 
doubt my sobriety at the Criterion but for the single 
figure of Mr. Welch as a Scotch version of the tutor 
out of ‘‘ Betsy.” There would certainly have been two 
tutors had a second Mr. Welch been available ; as it 
was, the author had to content himself with giving 
Mr. Welch work enough for two. And what an actor 
could do for his author in return, Mr. Welch did. He 
pretended to drink pints of whisky; he suffered himself 
to be dragged about the floor by a grimy maid-of-all- 
work; he got under the table, fell over the sofa, and 
wrestled fitfully with a far from deep-seated Scotch 
accent. But though he was supported by Mr. Barnes 
and Mr. Blakeley, Miss Victor and Miss Fairbrother, 
against the racketings, mostly inept and humourless, of 
a noisy junior contingent, his labour was in vain as far 
as I was concerned. The theatre resounded with 
autumnal laughter; but my soul grew heavier and 
heavier. I have no doubt that the play was a passable 

iece of harmless tomfoolery ; but I could not enjoy it. 

e spectacle of Mr. Wyndham coming into the stalls 
with an elaborate air of enjoying himself tantalized me 
almost to madness. Clearly my dramatic receptive- 
ness is exhausted. I can only pack up my holiday 
traps and apologize to the author and the company for 
my inability to rise to the occasion. 

One other entertainment have I suffered since. Mr. 
Mulholland beguiled me to Camberwell to see ‘‘ The 
Kangaroo Girl,” an operatic version of Mr. Alexander’s 
old success ‘“‘Dr. Bill.” By Dr. Bill’s time the 
doubling process had begun. Two music-hall ladies, 
two Lotharios, two keys put down the backs of the 
principal personages, and two lockings into two rooms 
of two couples supposed to be under two identical sets 
of circumstances constituted between them the second 
act of the play. I condescended to be faintly amused ; 
for I had seen worse plays and much worse companies 
on West End stages. Miss Nellie Ganthony’s in par- 
ticular was a pleasing talent ; and her digressive way of 
enlivening the tedium of the comedy by an occasional 
coon song struck me as happy. But I did not wait for 
the third act—why should 1? knowing, as 1 did, that 
nothing could possibly happen in it. 

‘The Kangaroo Girl” reminds me of the prevalence 
of plays with actresses in them. Let me be under- 
stood : I do not mean real actresses, but stage actresses. 
The author wants to present a loose woman on the 
stage; and he has not the courage to say what he 
means, or perhaps he is afraid of the Licenser. So he 
adopts the subterfuge of the woman of the streets who 
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calls herself ‘‘an actress” when she gets into trouble 
with the police. No musical farce seems to be com- 
plete without the introduction of a travelling company 
of ‘Gaiety Girls,” to whom life is one intolerably long 
skirt dance. And the odd thing is that actresses and 
ladies of the chorus, instead of resenting these parts, 
help the author to identify them with professionally im- 
proper persons as eagerly as they might play Magda 
or Adrienne if anybody would let them. They have 
scruples about Mrs. Tanqueray, or Regina in ‘‘ Ghosts.” 
But represent Paula or Regina as being one of them- 
selves, and they are delighted, and will put on fifty pink 
silk petticoats in honour of the happy invention. 

It is a heavy lot, that of thedramatic critic. Nobodycan 
imagine what excessive playgoing has done to this once 
keen intellect, once alert susceptibility, once maliciously 
buoyant humour. I have lavished ideas on the theatre ; 
and now, in the moment of my bankruptcy, the wretched 
institution cannot supply me with half a one to go on 
with. I cannot review the work of the season—I had 
rather die than retaste its bitterness—but I dare say the 
theatre has something to congratulate itself on. For 
instance, it has got as far as Dumas #ére, a real 
dramatic author of the first rank, hardly more than half 
a century behind our time in his ideas about womanhood 
and chivalry and the like. ‘‘Hamlet” has not been 
played ; and ‘‘ The Wild Duck” has. Quite a number 
of performances of plays by me have been announced, 
and have not come off—an infallible symptom of high 
intellectual activity behind the scenes. Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, after outrunning the powers of our 
actors in 1896, has been caught up by Mr. Wynd- 
ham and the Criterion company—some of them a 
good deal out of breath, but still close enough 
to avoid a renewal of last year’s collapses. Mr. 
Pinero has managed to get a couple of pleasant scenes 
into one of those vast philosophic dramas in which 
he shows us wantons blushing in the presence of young 
girls from convents, agnostic platform women reclaimed 
by low-necked dresses and burning Bibles, men and 
women about town turning forty, and other themes that 
seem profound to a mind blunted by a petulant sub- 
stitution of the ‘‘ Mining Journal” for the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.” We have had the New Century Theatre 
created and the Independent Theatre revived vigorously 
and actually starting on tour with Ibsen. A lady has 
presented us with a play about Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, so advanced that my modest description of 
it in these columns has been reprinted in America as a 
tract, with certain alterations designed to give me the 
proper Pharisaic tone essential to moral influence across 
the Atlantic. And we have had a really imposing new 
theatre from Mr. Tree. On the whole, we might have 
done worse. 

But, after all, the great thing about the season is that 
itis over. In bowing it out, may I take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging many letters from readers of 
this column which I have been unable to answer. 
The information they contain has not been lost on my 
ignorance, nor the flattery on my conceit. Up to two 
or three years ago I was seldom more than six months 
in arrear with my correspondence. But like all the 
people in ‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly” I am 
getting old: my endurance is failing and my conscience 
clean gone. When my curiosity goes too I shall no 
longer even read my letters; but I have not reached 
that stage yet; and I beg my unanswered correspondents 
to believe that it is exhaustion and not indifference that 
prevents me from privately acknowledging communica- 
tions which are often highly useful and interesting to me. 
Even people who only want my autograph sometimes 
amuse me, though I hold that a collection of auto- 
graphs acquired, not by the collector’s tact and luck in 
making friends, or by honest purchase, but by shame- 
lessly asking illustrious persons to forge their own 
signatures (for a signature without a document is 
a forgery) is like money acquired by cheating at 
cards. I never observe rules of conduct, and there- 
fore have given up making them; but I am rather 
apt to answer autograph collectors who collect un- 
fairly with my typewriter when I answer them at all. 
Nevertheless I do not wish to discourage them, as they 
often send me stamps, neat cards, envelopes, and other 
useful trifles. G. B.S. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


tS Stock Exchange is still listless and inert, and 
has borne the shock of a double surprise in the 
Home Railway Market with unusual equanimity. Not 
that the Great Eastern and Chatham and Dover dividends 
afford any ground for surprise to the plain man who, 
not being a stockbroker, looks at facts and figures, and 
not at the ‘‘tone of the market.” We have pointed 
out more than once that Great Eastern stock, yielding 
at its present price less than 3 per cent. to an investor, 
is absurdly dear. There is no reason at all to suppose 
that the net profit on the current half-year’s working 
will show any improvement on the results for the last 
half of 1896, but rather the contrary ; yet the Ordinary 
stock is quoted at a higher price compared with its 
yield than even the Preferred stock of such lines as the 
Great Northern and the Caledonian. This is one of 
the anomalies which it requires the genius of a member 
of the ‘‘ House” to explain, and probably no one else 
can tell us why Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Ordinary stock should stand at a price yielding about 
42 4s. per cent. when Brighton Ordinary stock can be 
bought to yield about £3 8s. per cent. 


The Foreign Market is, of course, more cheerful 
because the Sultan has thought it politic to abandon 
one point in his game of patience with the Ambassadors ; 
but those who suppose that his stock of expedients for 
causing delay is exhausted, or that a Treaty of Peace 
is as yet anywhere near signature, can scarcely have 
had much experience in Oriental methods of diplomacy. 
‘*Operators” in American Railways having run up 
quotations as high as they dared are now “ realizing” 
and sending them down again; but the gold rush to 
Klondyke has kept up the price of Canadian Pacific 
stock and will probably induce a further rise. South 
African mining securities continue to creep upwards: 
although the best of them are still very cheap and are 
certainly to be preferred to any other investments of 
their class. 


The Ivanhoe gold mine is admittedly one of the 
most productive in Western Australia. Its £1 shares 
are quoted at £12, at which price the dividend of 
75 per cent. yields 6} per cent. to an investor, and it is 
notorious that the directors might easily declare a 
much higher dividend if they were so minded. They 
are about to meet the shareholders at Adelaide next 
September with a proposal to sell the concern to the 
Globe Finance Syndicate, with a view to the formation 
of a new company with a share capital of about 
£1,000,000. The terms offered to the shareholders 
are £10 10s. for each £1 share, and in addition a fully- 
paid £5 share in the new Company. At first sight 
this looks liberal enough; for, assuming the new 
shares to be saleable at par, there would be a clear 
profit of £3 10s. on each share purchased at the current 
price. But there is another way of looking at the 
matter. Apparently the Syndicate will be paying the 
existing shareholders some £525,000 in cash and 
4250,000 in shares, or £775,000 in all, and after 
allowing for expenses, &c., will make some £200,000 
by the deal. As some of the directors are also members 
of the Syndicate, the scheme is doubtless from their 
point of view highly satisfactory ; but if the mine is 
really worth £200,000 more than the Syndicate are 
going to pay for it, those shareholders who are not 
members of the Syndicate, and who have been asked to 
post their proxies by next week’s mail, may reasonably 
pause to consider whether it might not be better to keep 
that £200,000 for themselves. 


There is no doubt much exaggeration about the 
reports which have come to us during the past few days 
regarding the discoveries of gold on the Klondyke 
Creek in the Yukon Valley, but, on the other hand, 
there need be little question that respectable ‘‘ finds” 
have been made in that neighbourhood. The placers 
of the Yukon district have contributed very appreciably 
during the last three years to the Alaskan output of 
gold; and a recent geological survey, carried out by 
American Government officials, has shown that its 
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possibilities both for placer and lode mining are well- 
nigh unlimited. At the same time, the natural draw- 
backs are likely to militate against any great extension 
of mining in this out-of-the-way part of the world, at 
least until the authorities see their way to improve the 


means of communication. It is satisfactory to note 
that the Klondyke goldfield is located well within the 
British side of the boundary line. The great impedi- 
ment to full development at present lies in the remote- 
ness of the mining region from all dwelling places of 
civilised men and in the excessive length and rigour of 
the winter, which freezes the ground so effectually as 
to make it necessary to have big fires burning over it 
night and day to enable it to be worked. 


The ninth annual Report of the Crown Reef Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, presented at the meeting 
held at Johannesburg on the 8th ult., is deserving of 
particular attention. The net profit for the twelve 
months ended 31 March last, after allowing £15,615 
for depreciation, proved to be £187,403, and as 
£130,849 was brought forward from the previous year, 
the sum available for distribution amounted to £318,252. 
The two half-yearly dividends of 50 and 60 per cent. 
respectively absorbed £132,000, and £13,200 was 
added to the reserves, making £145,200 in all, and 
leaving £173,052 to be carried forward. These figures 
are the most satisfactory the Company has experienced 
in the course of its very successful history, and the 
net profit exceeds that of 1895-6, the previous best, 
by 432,886. Indications promise that the current year 
will surpass even this showing. It will not escape 
notice that, while last year’s distributions were 35 per 
cent. higher than those of 1895-6, the balance carried 
to next account is £42,000 more. 


In the past nine years the Company’s receipts from 
gold account and sundry revenue have been £ 2,254,466, 
while the expenditure has run to 41,516,947, leaving a 
total profit of £737,519, of which £497,900 has been 
distributed in dividends. It is worth noting that the 
average value of the gold obtained from every ton of 
ore treated is increasing, and last year was £2 75. 2d. 
against £2 2s. 1d. in the preceding year. Though, 
therefore, there was a decrease of 9,544 tons in the 
quantity crushed, the gold produced amounted to 
139,354 0Z., against 130,992 oz., or an increase of 
8,362 oz. The working expenditure was a little higher 
than in 1895-6, but considerably lower than in either of 
the two previous years, and the average net profit 
works out at 18s. 9d@., as compared with 14s. 9d. in 


1895-6, gs. 8d. in 1894-5, and 13s. 3d. in 1893-4. 


As we have on more than one occasion in these 
columns advocated the establishment of a central or- 
ganization whose function shall be the collection and 
dissemination of information calculated to be of value 
to British manufacturers and commercial men gene- 
rally, we are glad to see that the Government has 
awakened to the necessities of the situation, 2nd has 
appointed a committee ‘‘ to consider and advise as to 
the best means of bringing to the knowledge of the 
home traders the information furnished by Consuls ” and 
others as to the supply and demand of the various 
markets with which we have been in the habit of 
dealing, and also to report whether it is desirable 
or not that these Consuls should send home samples of 
such goods as are most in demand or are likely to meet 
with approval. Our rivals in Germany and France 
already possess means similar to those now suggested 
by our Government for the development of their foreign 
trade, and much additional work in the same direction 
is performed by their manufacturers’ associations. In 
this way they are enabled to open up new markets 
with a minimum of expenditure and a maximum of 
results ; and it is undoubted that much of the success 
which has of late years moved our Consular officers to 
complain of British apathy in the face of foreign com- 
petition has been due to these concerted measures. We 
are not without hope that the labours of the Committee 
of Inquiry which our Board of Trade has decided upon 
will, if it proceeds in the right way, be of great service 
to British manufacturers. 
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There has been no material improvement in the cycle 


market during the past week, but the tone is somewhat 


healthier, and there has been a partial cessation of the 
steady selling on the part of small holders. Prices 
have fluctuated considerably, but the better classes of 
shares have recovered. The principal feature of the 
week has been the completion of details for the amal- 
——- of the Turner, Beeston, Woodley & Scott’s 

tandard Tyre concerns. The business is to be offered 
to the public next week under the name of the Amal- 
gamated Pneumatic Tyre Company, Limited, with a 
capital of £1,000,000 and perpetual debentures to the 
amount of £300,000. An agreement has been entered 
into with the Dunlop Company whereby the war of 

rices will now be ended, the terms being that the 

unlop Company are to charge at least ros. per pair 
more for its tyres than the Amalgamated Company. 
Holders of shares have cause to congratulate them- 
selves on the arrangement. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
TEA CORPORATION OF CEYLON, LIMITED. 


We have been favoured with an advance prospectus 
of the Tea Corporation of Ceylon, Limited, which has 
been formed with a capital cf £200,000, to acquire and 
develop thirteen tea estates and one cocoa estate in 
Ceylon. The forthcoming issue consists of 13,000 Six 
per Cent. Preference shares of £5 each (£65,000), and 


. 10,200 Ordinary shares of the same valuation (£51,000), 


in addition to £65,000 of Five per Cent. Debentures, 
making in all £181,000. The total area under cultiva- 
tion is 3,361 acres, of which 3,211 acres are under tea 
-and 150 acres under cocoa. The bulk of the tea is now 
in full bearing, and the whole of the cocoa land is now 
in full or partial bearing, and it is estimated that 
the net profit on the former for the year 1897-8 
will amount to £12,370 and on the latter to 
£600. This gives a total of £12,970, and as the sum 
required to pay the interest on Debentures and Pre- 
ference shares is £7,150, there is left a balance of 
45,820, or sufficient to pay establishment charges, &c., 
and to provide a sum equal to 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary capital now issued. Having regard to the 
results achieved by other Ceylon tea companies, this 
issue is deserving of the attention of investors. 


EMMABURG TABLE WATERS, LIMITED. 


The capital of Emmaburg Natural Table Waters, 
Limited, is £150,000, divided into 15,000 Seven per 
Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £5 each, and 
15,000 Ordinary shares of the same valuation. The 
Company has been formed to acquire a natural table 
waters undertaking carried on at Calamine, on the 
Belgian-German frontier, in addition to a further spring 
at Dolhain. The former is said to be capable of 
supplying three million bottles and the latter thirty-two 
million bottles per annum. Assuming, however, that the 
sales will not exceed the small total of six million 
bottles per annum, the net profit, at one shilling per 
dozen bottles, will amount to £25,000. It may be 
stated that the estimated profit of one shilling per dozen 
bottles is based on current prices and the past workings 
of the Emmaburg Spring; but no details of these past 
workings are given. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC FREE WIRING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

One of the great obstacles to the more general adop- 
tion of electricity in this country is the heavy initial 
outlay entailed upon the consumer for the wiring and 
fittings. The National Electric Free Wiring Company, 
Limited, proposes to obviate this drawback by carrying 
out the work in return for an annual payment. Its capital 
is £250,000 in Ordinary shares of £1 each. Of these 
235,000 are now offered for subscription, the balance— 
Deferred as to dividends—being accepted in part pay- 
ment of the purchase money. The Company takes over 
the contracts, licences and other assets, cash balances 
exc2pted, of the Electric Free Wiring Syndicate, which 
was formed for the purpose of fully testing the system, 

-and which has arranged a number of contracts that 
promise to be mutually profitable. The net annual 
revenue, based upon an agreement with the London 
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companies for one shilling per 8-candle lamp per annum, 
is estimated at £23,160, after deducting general man- 
agement expenses. The system should work out well 
in practice, and there are some good men on the Board, 


MORTGAGE AND DEBENTURE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Mortgage and Debenture Company, Limited, 
asks the British public for 41,000,000 for the carrying 
on of an American business—that is to say, £300,000 
in Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £10 
each (which are also to be entitled to one-half the profits 
after the Ordinary shareholders have received 10 per 
cent.) and £200,000 in Ordinary shares (of which it is 
proposed to call up no more than £1 per share at 
present), in addition to £500,000 in Four and a 
Quarter per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures. 
The idea is to carry on the undertaking of the 
Farmland Mortgage and Debenture Company, which 
advances money in the United States on first charges 
on real estate. It is stated that the total advances 
made by the American Company are equivalent to less 
than 30 per cent. of the valuation of the mortgaged 
lands, that the average rate of interest is 7°89 percent., 
that the average amount of each loan is £2090, and that 


the gross revenue for the past four years has averaged © 


£65,000 per annum. Estimating this revenue at no 
more than £60,oco when the whole of the capital and 
Debenture stock shall have been issued, there will be a 
sum of £22,000 left after dividends have been paid on 
the three categories of stock. All this is so alluring that 
we are surprised the American Company should not 
have kept the undertaking in its own hands. 


AN INDIAN TEA AMALGAMATION, 


We are favourably disposed towards Indian tea com- 
panies, and are of opinion that, well as the majority of 
them have done in the past, they are likely to do still 
better in the future when they have driven the Chinese 
article entirely out of European markets. But the pro- 
spectus of the Imperial Tea Company, Limited, is not 
altogether alluring. The Company proposes to take 
over twelve tea properties, of which five are situated in 
Western Dooars, three in Sylhet, two in Assam, and 
one each in Darjeeling and Cachar ; and has an autho- 
rized capital of £1,000,000, of which one-half is now 
offered—namely, 12,000 Five per Cent. Pieference 
shares of £10 each, and 25,334 Ordinary shares of 
410 each, 12,666 being taken by the vendors. The 
purchase-money is £429,534, payable as to £126,660 in 
shares and the rest in cash or shares. Only four of the 
twelve properties had reached the profit-bearing stage 
last year. Two are expected to reach that stage this 
year and three in 1898. In 1899 these nine concerns 
will, if events do not belie the promise of the pro- 
spectus, yield a profit of £31,500. 


NEW SOUTH WALES MORTGAGES. 


The New South Wales Mortgage, Land and Agency 
Company, Limited, with a paid-up share capital of 
£261,450, offers for subscription, through the Bank of 
Australasia, £60,479 Four per Cent. Debenture stock at 
£98. This formed the balance of an issue of £ 160,000, 
of which £99,521 has been applied for by debeature- 
holders and shareholders and will be allotted in full. 
The security takes the shape of selected first mortgages 
for £320,c00 over land and house property in New 
South Wales and of a floating charge over the general 
assets of the Company. It is believed that this security 
affords ‘“‘an unusually large margin” for the investor; 
and it is estimated that, while no more than £6,400 is 
required for the payment of debenture stock, the net 
revenue of the Company will run to £21,000. The 
concern, it may be added, has recently been reconstructed 
with a slight change of name, ‘‘ Land” being substt- 
tuted for ‘‘ Loan.” 


HINE PARKER & CO., LIMITED. 


The business which this Company proposes to 
acquire is that of wholesale hosiers and general ware- 
housemen. It has been established in the City for 
over seventy years. The capital is £100,000, divided 
into 50,000 Five per Cent. Preference shares of £1 
each and 50,000 Ordinary shares of similar valuation. 
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The vendor wants the whole £100,000 as purchase 
money ; ‘‘the book debts and stock will afford ample 
working capital for the business.” Of this total he is 
willing to accept £10,000 in Ordinary shares. The 
accountant’s certificate is of the vague and unsatisfac- 
tory sort to which we have more than once referred 
recently. He assures us that the average annual net 
profit for the past sixteen and a half years, before 
charging proprietor’s remuneration and interest, affords 
‘“‘ample security” for the Preference dividend, and 
leaves ‘‘a substantial balance” for the Ordinary divi- 
dend, which should be 7 per cent. Is this margin rot 
a trifle narrow ? 


WHARNCLIFFE DWELLINGS. 


The prospectus of the Wharncliffe Dwellings Company 
is indifferently attractive. Its share capital amounts 
to £150,000, and now we have an issue of £100,000 
in Three per Cent. irredeemable Mortgage Debentures, 
offered at 97, and secured by a first mortgage on the 
freehold property of the Company. The dwellings, 
which are situated at St. John’s Wood, were acquired 
last year from the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company ata cost of £250,000, and the present 
issue is designed to clear off the obligation, £150,000 
having been already paid. After allowing for expenses 
and empties, the annual net income is put at £7,408. 
This is sufficient to pay the Debenture interest and to 
leave a margin for Preferred shareholders. But the 
income cannot much exceed £7,400 and may very con- 
ceivably be less, and a security of this sort has 
little attraction at 3 per cent. 


OIL MOTORS. 


The Roots Oil Motor and Motor Car, Limited, comes 
along with a capital of £30,000 in £1 shares at a pre- 
mium of 1s. per share to acquire the business of Roots 
& Venables, Westminster Bridge Road, and the oil 
motor patents of Mr. Roots of that firm. These patents 
number twelve, of which ten are registered abroad, and 
the royalties paid in respect of them last year amounted 
to about £700. The vendors believe that theirs is the 
only practicable vehicle motor that runs with petroleum 
or ordinary paraffin. It may be, but we have already 
heard so much on this question of motors, and so little 
has been done, that we are sceptical. At any rate the 
estimated net income of £9,210 seems too good to be 
true in the present state of the industry. 


AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


This Company, which has an existing share capital 
of £250,000, announces an issue of £75,000 Four per 
Cent. Registered Mortgage Debentures of #100. Of 
the total, £41,500 has been taken up, and the amount 
left for public subscription is therefore £33.500. The 
objects of the issue are (1) to redeem the outstanding 
Debentures which do not bear a uniform rate of interest 
and are repayable at different times, and thereby to 
place the Company’s Debenture issue on a more satis- 
factory basis ; and (2) to provide additional capital for 
extension of business. The net profits have gone up 
rapidly since 1892, and last year amounted to 418,664. 
The sum required for interest on the £75,000 of De- 
bentures is 43,000, so that a respectable margin is left 
for the payment of interest on the other categories of 
stock. 

BREWERY DEBENTURES. 


Messrs. Cardwell & Co., Limited, of the Nelson’ 
Brewery, Manchester, offer to the public £120,000 of 
Four per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures at £ 105. The 
business is an old-established one, and the average 
profit for the past three years has been £15,420. The 
security offered will bea first mortgage on the brewery, 
and a floating charge on the undertaking and general 
assets. Exclusive of stock-in-trade, book debts, and 
loans to customers, the concern is valued at £214,488. 
We do not like the premium, but in other respects the 
issue is commendable. 


NATAL STEAM-COAL COMPANY, 


The facilities afforded by the Home and local Govern- 
ments for the development of the coal industry of Natal 
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are attracting English capital to coal mining in that 
country. There are extensive coal deposits in Natal 
which yield mineral of excellent quality, suited at once 
for steam, shipping, gas and household purposes. The 
local Companies already at work there are yielding | 
profits of upwards of 20 per cent. and their shares in 
the local Exchanges stand at high premiums. We 
understand that an English Company, to be known as 
the Natal Steam-Coal Company, Limited, will shortly 
be brought cut with the object of acquiring and working 
a coal area of about 2,000 acres, situated at Wessels 
Nek, in the Elandslaagte district. This property is 
located nearer to Durban than any other co liery, and, 
moreover, the main line of the Natal Government 
Railway to Durban runs along its southern boundary. 
The enterprise is under the direction of experienced 
South African and English coal managers, and its future 
should be satisfactory. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


W. H.—We recommend you not to sell. 
SUBURBAN.—Have nothing to do with the conccra. 
H. J. R.—The issue is a good one. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
' ABDUL HAMID AND THE POWERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


20 July, 1897. 

IR,—Does not the following extract from a letter 

written sixteen years ago by M. Tissot, French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, to an English diplomatist 
seem fairly applicable to the present crisis ? 

‘© Old Turkey (vous étes libre 4 traduire ‘le vieux 
dindon’) est plus fanatique et plus réfractaire que jamais 
a l'influence européene. De plus, il n'y a plus de 
gouvernement turc: le Sultan, ou pour mieux dire le 
Khalifa, comme il se plait A se désigner lui-méme dans 
les notes qu’il nous adresse, a tout confisqué et pré- 
tend tout faire pour lui-méme—sir moyen de ne rien 
faire. La Porte n'est plus qu’un décor de théatre qui 
s’ouvre sur le vide. Goschen a apporté ici plus d’illu- 
sions qu’il n’en remporte. Je l’avais prévenu dés son 
arrivée. . . . Je pars dans huit jours pour Vichy et je 
laisserai 4 mon Chargé d’Affaires le soin et l’honneur 
de combattre 4 cété de Dufferin dans la question 
arménienne—confound it! Nous avons sué huit jours, 
Goschen et moi, A rédiger la fameuse note en faveur 
de réformes arméniennes. La Porte s’en est émue 
comme d’une noisette.” 

Lord Dufferin is spoken of in the above extract. It 
‘may serve to throw some light on the futility of English 
diplomacy then and since to place alongside this keen 
appreciation of the man and the situation the follow- 
ing profound reflections which the same set of circum- 
stances suggested to ‘four only Ambassador.” The 
Sultan, wrote Lord Dufferin, ‘‘ excels all the monarchs 
of the day in the urbanity and charm of his manners 
and in the gracious consideration he shows to those 
who have the happiness of being admitted to his pre- 
sence.”—Yours, 


CICERO’S LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
SHORWELL VICARAGE, ISLE OF WIGHT, 


20 July, 1897. 

Sir,—I can make no complaint of the courtesy of 
your references to myself in your review last week of 
the new volume of Tyrrell and Purser’s ‘‘ Letters of 
Cicero.”” The reasons I have given for my method, 
in the Preface to my translation, remain unanswered, 
and I do not propose to dispute on a question of taste. 
There can be no doubt as to which is the easier method 
at any rate. 

But you are quite mistaken in supposing that the 
method I consistently followed, of rendering Cicero’s 
Greek phrases by French ones, was due in any way 
whatever to Professor Tyrrell, of whom I am certainly 
an admirer, but not an imitator. Long before I ever 
heard of his work | taught my best pupils at Hailey | 
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bury, as I myself was taught at Oxford, to aim at this 
refinement of translation. And when the first volume 
of Professor Tyrrell’s edition (Mr. Purser was not then 
his colleague) appeared in 1879, my own translation 
which appeared in 1880) was already in type, so that 
could merely add a few references in the footnotes.— 
Yours obediently, G. E. Jeans. 


FLYING MACHINES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
8 St. Grorce’s Piace, S.W., July 1897. 


Sir,—Mr. Davidson writes you a long communication 
about flying-machines, which, while ‘‘ suggesting ” 
several important facts, unfortunately wanders rather 
into the uncertainties of the future, and does not, 
perhaps, enable those who have not made any special 
study of the subject to sufficiently realize what great 
advances have been made during the last ten years. 
The problem is being vigorously attacked from all sides. 
A number of capable scientists are hard at work. Pro- 
fessor S. P. Langley, Mr. O. Chanute, Mr. Herring, 
and others in America, Mr. H. S. Maxim and Mr. 
Pilcher in England, as well as several clever engineers 
in France and Germany, and even in far Australia, 
vie with one another in penetrating the mysteries 
of artificial flight. The theoretical principles have 
been carefully and exhaustively gone into. A steam 
model has been made to fly nearly a mile. Much 
experience has been gained regarding the practical 
management by gliding down hillsides in soaring 
machines. An enormous piece of apparatus has 
been constructed without undue weight, and large and 
powerful engines have been made of marvellous light- 
ness. All this goes to show that there is a possibility, 
if not probability, of a practical flying-machine shortly 
becoming an accomplished fact. It is difficult to realize 
the extraordinary effect that such an innovation would 
produce. The methods of war would be completely 
changed. Financial booms would follow, greater than 
any hitherto experienced. With frontiers and boun- 
daries rendered futile, with rates of travel probably of 
amazing rapidity, with the ability to alight anywhere, 
all laws will need amending. 

With such possibilities before us, ought we not to be 
on the alert? Ought not England, of all countries, to 
be prepared ? 

he Aéronautical Society was formed with this 
object. During the last year it has been reorganized, 
and a quarterly journal, giving all the latest informa- 
tion on the subject, is now issued by the Society. 

All those who are interested in this great question, 
or who can in any way aid the cause, are cordially 
invited to communicate.—Yours faithfully, 

E. BapEn-PowELL, Contale, 
Hon. Secretary, Aéronautical Society. 


MILITARY TITLES [FOR ARMY MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
24 June, 1897. 


Sir,—A recent correspondence in your columns on 
the subject of military titles for army medical officers 
leads me to make a suggestion which appears per- 
fectly practicable, and which the authorities may find it 
worth while to consider. 

All who serve in the army must be aware that the 
army surgeon has in ordinary times a very easy life. 
He is not overburdened with work, his rate of pay is 
good, and his retiring allowance liberal. Unfortunately 
he has made army rank a fetish and, still more unfortu- 
nately, the civilian medical schools and medical press 
have busied themselves in a matter that does not in any 
way concern them, and have brought a pressure to bear 
which is absolutely unjustified. The remedy is, for the 
authorities to found an Army Medical College, to 
obtain their recruits when fresh from school, and to 
train them up under their own professors. If it is 
found possible to train young men scientifically at 
special colleges to become officers of Royal Engineers 
and Royal Artillery, and if the Indian Government 
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can obtain the class of man they require by train- 
ing them at Cooper’s Hill College, where is the diffi- 
culty in similarly dealing with the medical service? 
There would be little expense to the public, as there are 
thousands of parents who would be only too glad to 
pay for the training of their sons during the period of 
studentship, with the certain prospect of their sons’ ap- 
pointment to commissions at the end of it. 

The plan I propose would make the War Office inde- 
pendent of the Trades-Unionism which crushes the civi- 
lian medical profession, and which urges the present 
system of ‘‘ boycotting” the army. It has, moreover, 
this advantage, that it would at once place its budding 
army surgeons under discipline, and would enable the 
course of instruction to lay special emphasis on those 
subjects which the army surgeon has most to do with, 
and to discard those branches of knowledge which ex- 
perience has found to be useless, or nearly useless, from 
a service point of view.—I am, &c. 

WorK-A-DAY.” 


HEAVY SENTENCES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


1 July, 1897. 

Dear Sir,—Permit me to endorse Mr. R. A. Everett's 
remarks concerning severe sentences. Mr. Justice Day 
is not the only example on the Bench—High Court of 
Justice and elsewhere—of the havoc the dryasdust study 
of the artificial law makes with the natural sense of 
justice most men have or should have. There are many 
others equally unable to discriminate between two cases 
of crime seemingly the same to their machine actioned and 
hard moulded intellects, but really separated by a wide 
gulf; and where in one case the spirit of mercy influ- 
encing the judgment would mean the truest justice, and 
in the other the utmost letter of the law should be 
inflicted, they clumsily give one and the same punish- 
ment. This leads up to the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, where a man 
accused of crime would have a chance of having the 
circumstances of his case considered from an equitable 
and moral point of view. 

I also agree with Mr. Everett’s remarks as to the 
fitting celebration of the Jubilee by a just consideration 
of those cases where a common-sense view of their ex- 
tenuating circumstances would point to the justice of 
remitting or mitigating the sentences. Big feeds, bon- 
fires, reviews, illuminations, titles, and processions are 
all very well in their way, but the above seems to mea 
nobler way of celebrating the occasion, and one more 
worthy of this so-called humane period. To my own 
knowledge there are now in prison men who are far 
from being real criminals, who have been, and are, still 
capable of being worthy citizens, and whose cases show 
that the circumstances of life and all those points covered 
by the words ‘‘ extenuating circumstances” rather than 
criminal instincts led to a temporary breaking of the 
artificial as opposed to the natural law. To either 
liberate them or mitigate their sentences would be a 
truly wise proceeding.—Yours faithfully, 

Eguity. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lonpon, 5 June, 1897. 


Sir,—In a valuable review of Lieut.-General McLeod 
Innes’s latest contribution to Mutiny literature, which 
appears in to-day’s ‘‘ Saturday ” over the signature of 
Sir Lepel Griffin, a passage written by Sir John, after- 
wards Lord, Lawrence is introduced with telling effect, 
in support of the contention that what Sir Lepel justly 
terms ‘‘ the incredible and criminal folly of issuing to 
the [Bengal] army a new cartridge prepared with 
materials so obnoxious to Hindus that its use destroyed 
their caste’? was the primary and essential and direct 
cause of the outbreak which followed. As this is a 
point of considerable importance, will Sir Lepel Griffin 
be kind enough to inform the general reader, through 
your columns, whether the record by Sir John Lawrence 
from which he quotes has ever been published ?— 
Yours faithfully, MILEs, 
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REVIEWS. 
A MYTHOLOGICAL DUEL. 


** Modern Mythology.” By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 


WHILE peace and goodwill have been ruling through- 
' out the rest of the Empire, a bloody quarrel has 
been raging in the little province of mythology. The 
sturdy volume before us is simply a proces-verbal of the 
incidents on one side in the hand-to-hand duel of 
Messrs. Max Miiller and Lang. ‘‘ Modern Mythology” 
is a very broad term for a series of cuts and thrusts 
which, if made by a less eminent man than the author 
of ‘‘ Culture and Myth,” would be relegated to the 
appendix of a technical journal, not because of an 
lack of ability, but because of the extreme fragmentari- 
ness and remoteness of their interest. It is a regular 
duel, on the approved French system; Mr. Lang is 
supported by his seconds, Mr. Farnell and Dr. Frazer, 
the author of that charming book ‘‘The Golden 
Bough,” while the Right Hon. combatant, elderly, but 
still extremely solid and spirited, seems attended by 
foreign gentlemen, extremely correct in their ways, 
Signor Canizzaro and Dr. Mannhardt. Professor Tiele 
stands by, professionally grave, with an apron and a 
case of lancets. The fight seems to involve an accusa- 
tion of ignorance of the original sense of the name 
Huitzilopochhtli, and several rash assumptions about 
fire-totems. There has beena carelessness in examining 
the soles of the feet of people who do the Fire-Walk. 
An unseemly story has been told about Erinnys ; for, 
even in anthropology, there seems to be always a lady 
in the case. 

We hesitate to express an opinion on the rights or 
wrongs of questions so delicate. But what a lay mind 
observes is that, a quarter of a century or more ago, 
Professor Max Miiller started, or rather perhaps gave 
definite form to, a theory that the secret of mythology 
was to be discovered only by the aid of the science of 
language. The results of working on this theory were 
of a very varied kind, but on the whole they tended to 
make the old Aryan myths seem ‘‘ mirror-pictures on 
earth” of celestial and meteorological phenomena. 
Every god or devil was reduced to a type of the Dawn 
or the Storm-cloud or the Moon, and the flippant 
observed that our earliest progenitors had found nothing 
to talk about but the weather. As the leader of this 
conquering theory, Professor Max Miiller enjoyed a 
great deal of reputation, while, encouraged by his 
success, he pushed his philological inquiries still further, 
although always along the same road. 

But, so early as 1868, there began to forma canker in 
this beautiful bud, for Mr. Andrew Lang, then having 
just taken his degree, turned his thoughts to mythology, 
and found his “‘ distrust of Mr. Max Miiller’s reasoning 
increase upon” him. He observed in non-Aryan races 
the same ‘‘ugly scars in religion and myth” as Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller had found in the Aryan languages, 
and our bold revolutionist asked himself whether this 
was not a very odd thing. He turned from philology, 
which he thought was being strained too far, to the 
science of anthropology, which, like himself, was 
youthful and active, and about 1882 he began to be a 
thorn in the flesh of Professor Max Miiller. Fora long 
time the Professor wrapped his toga about him, and 
scorned to reply to the gibes and insidious questionings 
of his antagonist, but when the latter joined forces with 
J. F. McLennan and Robertson Smith the hail of tiny 
arrows became unpleasant. In ‘‘ Contributions to the 
Science of Mythology” Professor Max Miiller lifted his 
voice as the Father of the Desert roars when inveterate 
men have trapped him in their nets. The book before 
us chronicles the moment when the agile captor runs in 
to finish, if possible, the snared lion. If that is not 
thought to be a pretty simile, we return to our original 
illustration and call the fight a duel on the strictly 
honourable plan. 

It is plain that such a book cannot be noticed in the 
ordinary way. It is an exceedingly lively piece of 


miscellaneous controversy. We could only do justice 
to it by asking Professor Max Miiller himself to review 
it, and then by subjecting his review to the strictures of 
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Messrs. Frazer and Farnell. To Dr. Mannhardt we 
could not appeal, for he is (we think) unfortunately 
dead, and Professor Tiele might possibly be lengthy 
and certainly ambiguous. Mr. Lang confesses that his 
book ‘‘ cannot but seem wandering and desultory,” for 
it is purely and technically controversial. It is an 
apology for the anthropological method in mythology, 
for which we are bound to confess there seems to us to 
be a great deal more to be said than the old bigoted 
school of language will admit. But one needs to have 
given to the whole theme as much study as have the 
protagonists to follow Mr. Lang while he endeavours 
to pin the evasive Professor to a definite statement, 
or weizhs in an ironic balance the scattered remarks 
that fan from him. Briefly stated, the position seems 
to be that Mr. Max Miller obstinately clings to 
the theory that the myths of the savage world are mainly 
the result of ‘‘ language in a state of disease.” The 
younger generation, represented by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
on the other hand, hold that mythology represents 
‘* the survival of an old stage of thought—not caused 
by language—from which civilized men have slowly 
emancipated themselves.” 

In this species of writing Mr. Lang displays his talents 
to great advantage. He drops that idle air, that super- 
cilious carelessness which is doubtless wholly external, 
but which has done his reputation a great deal of harm ; 
and shows himself entirely in earnest without being dull 
or priggish. His courtesy to his opponent, even when 
scoring a lethal thrust, is charming, and in such a con- 
troversy as this Mr. Lang’s lightness of movement, his 
quickness of eye, and his readiness to gain an advantage 
by the relinquishment of a position, stand him in excel- 
lent stead. He positively skips all round his rather 
solid and lumbering antagonist, touching him again and 
again with the point of his rapier of persiflage. A con- 
troversialist may do all this and yet merely dazzle the 
bystander. His actual arguments may owe much of 
their value to the brilliancy of his by-play. We do not 
suppose that Professor Max Miller will be silenced, and 
we await his reply with interest. But it is not possible 
that Mr. Lang should have failed to gain a good many 
points, and put his favourite science of anthropology 
in a more advantageous position than it held before he 
fought for it. 


WAS SHAKSPEARE A LAWYER? 


‘* Shakespeare, Bacon, Jonson, and Greene.” A Study 
by Edward James Castle, one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel. Sampson Low. 1897. 


Rene is a very disappointing and unsatisfactory book 
upon an interesting subject. Shakspeare’s extra- 
ordinary fondness for legal phraseology, his not less 
extraordinary accuracy in its employment, led Malone 
and others in the last century to suppose that he must 
have had special training in law, and was in all proba- 
bility employed in a lawyer’s office either at Stratford- 
on-Avon before he came up to London, or subsequently 
on his arrival in London. Payne Collier was convinced 
that this must have been the case, and wishing to have 
his supposition authoritatively corroborated consulted 
Lord Campbell. Lord Campbell, who had himself 
been struck with this peculiarity in Shakspeare, re- 
sponded in a long and interesting letter which he was 
persuaded to publish, and which appeared in 1859 under 
the title of ‘‘Shakspeare’s Legal Acquirements Con- 
sidered.” There the matter rested, though Lord Camp- 
bell’s little treatise was very far from being exhaustive, 
and might indeed be described as somewhat perfunctory. 
In this book Mr. Castle reopens the question. With a 
little trouble he might have supplied the deficiencies 
of Lord Campbell’s brochure, and illustrated not 
merely the nature but the extent of Shakspeare’s legal 
attainments. This, however, he has not done; he has 
certainly added a little to Lord Campbell’s illustrations, 
and he has shown that the legal knowledge displayed 
in Shakspeare is not confined to the plays cited in proof 
by Campbell. But beyond this he has not gone. Mr. 
Castle has unfortunately committed himself to a theory 
which has prevented him from dealing fairly and fully 
with the question, his object being to show that it is 
only in certain plays that these proofs of accurate legal 
knowledge are to be found, that in other plays there are 
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most unlawyerlike inaccuracies, and that consequently 
we are justified in concluding that the law is in no case 
Shakspeare’s, but is to be attributed to some other 
hand, a hand that assisted him when he was correct 
and was absent when he was in error. 

From this theory we altogether dissent, and it seems 
to us that Mr. Castle breaks down in every one of his 
illustrations of alleged inaccuracy. He says of the 
phrase in ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Our high-plac’d Macbeth shall 
live the lease of nature,” that no lawyer would be guilty 
of the absurdity of speaking of a lease ofnature. But 
what Shakspeare obviously means is a lease from 
nature, the preposition ‘‘of” being constantly used in 
this sense. Again, he cites, ‘‘I’ll make assurance 
doubly sure and /ake a bond of fate” as a phrase T.npos- 
sible and absurd in law. Why? What Shakspeare 
means is, I will make fate give me a bond, Macbeth not 
stopping to consider what should be the penalty of the 
bond, or how he was to enforce the remedy if the con- 
dition should be broken. Mr. Castle finds a third proof 
that ‘‘ Macbeth” could not have been written by one 
ccenversant with the law in the lines, 

** Is execution done on Cawdor. Are not 
Those in commission yet returned,” 
on the ground that, as Cawdor had not been tried— 
which, by the way, he cites as another and the most 
convincing proof that Shakspeare had no ‘‘ legal assist- 
ance” in writing the play—no commission could have 
been sent to execute him, or would have been sent, for 
execution was left to the Sheriff. But Shakspeare does 
not say that the commission had been sent to execute 
him; on the contrary, the commission had _ been 
probably sent to try him. Nor has Mr. Castle any 
warrant at all for supposing that the word law-days in 
** Othello,” ‘‘ keep leets and /awdays,” is used in any 
other sense than the right sense—that is, the Court 
itself, ‘‘keep” being used loosely for ‘‘ hold.” There 
is undoubtedly hopeless confusion from a_ technical 
point of view in the lines in the same play :— 
‘* | was, unhandsome warrior as I am, 
Arraigning his unkindness with my soul, 
But now I find I had suborded the witness 
And he’s indicted falsely.” 
But there is no more confusion here than there is com- 
monly in Shakspeare’s non-technical metaphors, and 
it would certainly not be justifiable to conclude that 
this confusion originated from ignorance. Some of Mr. 
Castle’s objections—we have no space to examine them 
further—are palpably absurd. Thus, he remarks of the 
line in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” ‘‘ plead my successive 
title with your swords,” that it is legally inaccurate 
and inappropriate; just because it is incongruous to 
speak of pleading with a sword; and, secondly, that if 
we assume successive title to mean what of course it 
does mean, ‘‘ my title to the succession,” the word 
title is improper because redundant, as ‘‘title” im- 
ports aright to succeed. We say confidently that all 
attempts to divide the plays into “legal” and ‘ non- 
legal” are purely fanciful. Shakspeare’s legal know- 
ledge is of course much more conspicuous in some 
plays than in others, but it is the same in kind in all ; 
is apparent inaccuracies rise merely either from loose- 
ness of expression or through metaphorical application, 
and are almost as common in the ‘‘legal” as in the 
non-legal plays. There is nothing whatever to warrant 
the assumption that his law was not his own. 

And his legal knowledge was extraordinary alike 
both in its accuracy and in its extent. ‘‘ There is 
nothing so dangerous,” observes Lord Campbell, ‘‘ for 
one not of the craft to tamper with our free-masonry.” 
The author of the “ Letters of Junius ” at once betrayed 
that he could have been no lawyer by a sirgle remark. 
Speaking of the House of Commons and desiring to 
say that the beneficial interest in the State belongs to 
the people and not to their representatives, he observes, 
“*they are only /rustees, the fee is in us,” not knowing 
that in the case of land held in trust the /ce is in the 
trustee, the beneficiary having only an equitable interest. 
But to Shakspeare’s law, says Lord Campbell, ‘‘ lavishly 
as he propounds it, there can neither be demurrer, nor 
bill of exceptions, nor writ of error.” Take a few 
illustrations out of very many. First of the law of 
real property. ‘‘ Like a fair house built upon another 
man’s ground: so that I have Jost my edifice by 
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mistaking the place where I erected it.” ‘“‘If the 
devil have him not in fee simple with fine and 
recovery, he will never, I think, in the way of waste 
attempt us again,” the first of which proves that 
he knew the full force of ‘‘ Cujus est solum, ejus est’ 
usque ad ccelum” ; the second that he was well aware 
of the highest estate which the devil could hold in any 
of his victims. So of legal procedure. In the second 
scene of the fourth act of the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” we 
have a minutely technical account of an English arrest 
on mesne process “‘ before judgment” in an action on 
the case. 

In Portia’s words— 

** Let us go in 

And charge us there upon inter’gatories 

And we will answer al! theirs faithfully.” 
The procedure in the Court of Queen’s Bench when a 
complaint is made against a person for a ‘‘ contempt ” 
is exactly described. Of the forty-sixth Sonnet Lord 
Campbell says: ‘‘I need go no further than this sonnet, 
which is so intensely legal in its language and imagery 
that without a considerable knowledge of English 
forensic procedure it cannot be fully understood,” 
adding that ‘‘it smells as potently of the attorney’s 
office as any of the stanzas penned by Lord Kenyon 
while an attorney’s clerk in Wales.” So the concluding 
six lines in sonnet 134 is an elaborate exposition of the 
law touching the effect on the debtor and creditor by 
the payment of a debt by a surety. Thus, too, of the 
nature of writs. In the line in ‘‘ As You Like It,” 

‘* Make an extent upon his house and lands,” 
Lord Campbell points out the technical accuracy shown 
in proposing to issue not a “ fieri facias,” which 
applies to goods and chattels, but an ‘‘ extendi facias,” 
which applies to houses and lands, just as the 
‘fomnivorous nature” of a writ of Praemunire is 
described in ‘‘ Henry VIII.” There is the same technical 
exactness displayed in drawing up documents as in the 
first scene of the first act of ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and 
in the indictment on which Lord Say was arraigned in 
“Henry VI.” Part II. iv. 7, and of the deed of partition 
tripartite drawn in the first scene of the third act of 
‘*HenryIV.” Part I. ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well” proves 
that Shakspeare had a remarkably accurate knowledge 
of the law of England regarding Tenure in Chivalry, 
just as ‘‘ Measure for Measure” shows that he had an 
equally accurate acquaintance with the law of pre- 
contract. His poems and dramas teem with such 
phrases as ‘‘ enfeoffed himself,” ‘‘capable” and 
**colour” and ‘‘ determine ” in the strictly legal senses 
of the terms. The gravedigger’s speeches in ‘‘ Hamlet” 
about the ‘‘ crowner’s quest” are a parody of the cele- 
brated case of Dame Hales v. Petit reported by Plowden. 

How permeated Shakspeare’s poems and plays are 
with legal phraseology and allusions may be judged 
from this. Lord Campbell gives, in addition to the 
forty-sixth sonnet, eighteen illustrations from the poems, 
but ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” the ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece,”’ and 
** A Lover's Complaint,” alone contain twenty-two; the 
sonnets at least twenty-nine, if not more. Of the plays 
he examines but somewhat cursorily twenty three, 
observing that in fourteen he finds nothing that bears 
on the question. But in the fourteen which he excludes 
there is a great deal that bears on the question. Mr. 
Castle has well pointed out that in:the First Part of 
‘Henry V.” the proclamation of the Lord was the work 
of a lawyer, and that an equally accurate knowledge of 
the law and practice of Parliament is displayed. Of 
the plays not examined either by Lord Campbell or Mr. 
Castle, there are many which contain illustrations of 
legal technicalities: thus ‘‘ Richard II.” contains at least 
three, “‘ Julius Caesar” two, ‘‘ Twelfth Night” six, 
‘‘Richard III.” four, and some of these are quite as 
striking as the instances selected by Lord Campbell and 
Mr. Castle. 

Much of Shakspeare’s law may have been acquired 
from three books easily accessible to him—namely, 
Totell’s ‘* Precedents,” 1572, Pulton’s ‘‘ Statutes,” 
1578, and Fraunce’s ‘‘ Lawiers Logike,” 1588, works 
with which he certainly seems to have been familiar, 
but much of it could only have emanated from one who 
had an intimate acquaintance with legal proceedings. 
No one without that experience could possibly have 
written the First and Second Parts of ‘‘ Henry VI.” 
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or ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” We quite agree with Mr. 
Castle that Shakspeare’s legal knowledge is not what 
could be picked up in an attorney’s office, but could 
only have been learned by an actual attendance in the 
-courts, at a pleader’s chambers, and on circuit, or by 
associating intimately with members of the Bench and 
Bar. But even on this supposition it is not easy to 
explain his minute and undeviating accuracy in a sub- 
ject where no layman who has indulged in such copious 
and ostentatious display of legal technicalities has ever 
yet succeeded in keeping himself from tripping. 


MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIE’S. 


6 Memorials of Christie’s : a Record of Art Sales from 
1766 to 1896.” By W. Roberts. 2 vols. London: 


Bell. 1897. 


M® ROBERTS has written an entertaining book 
rather than ‘‘a valuable work of reference,” 
which seems to have been his ambition. It is not, he 
explains, ‘‘in any sense a rival of the late George 
Redford’s ‘Art Sales,’ published in two volumes in 
1888, from which it differs entirely, not only in arrange- 
ment, but in the fact that it is devoted entirely to 
Christie’s”’ ; though in what precisely the plan of his 
book consists Mr. Roberts is not so clear. ‘‘To com- 
pile a complete record of the sales at Christie’s,” he 
truly says, ‘‘would require a lifetime of constant 
application” ; yet that is the only way by which a final 
and standard work of reference on this subject could be 
written. Short of that, only an acquaintance. with 
pictures generally, and a knowledge ‘‘of hands” in 
particular—such no one connoisseur possesses, or could 
possibly possess—would enable a single writer to pro- 
duce a really valuable book dealing with Christie’s 
sales. True it is that Mr. Roberts gives ‘‘ some account 
of the collectors themselves,” where ‘‘ such have been 
accessible” ; and in this his ‘‘ Memorials of Christie’s”’ 
differs ostensibly from ‘‘ Art Sales.” But on the whole 
it is impossible not to remark how frequently Mr. 
Roberts, not only in his information, but in his omissions 
and misconceptions, has had the ill-luck to follow—un- 
wittingly, no doubt—upon the identical footsteps of the 
late George Redford. ‘‘ To such a work as this,” says 
our author, ‘‘common sense and the absence of any 
kind of enthusiasm for any particular school of art are 
an author’s most valuable attributes.” Impartiality, 
certainly ; but, instead of the ‘‘ common sense” and the 
admiration for the opinion of the ‘‘ Times” in matters 
of Art, which Mr. Roberts shares with Mr. Redford, we, 
for our own part, should have preferred a little discern- 
ment between what is most excellent of its own kind 
and what is merely in fashion. 

The real history of Christie’s does not consist in an 
account of the business of a successful auctioneer, but 
in the changes and fluctuations of taste in regard to the 
fine arts which his transactions reveal. Perhaps no 
change of taste exhibited in the London sale-rooms is 
more remarkable than the depreciation in value of the 
post-Raphaelite, and the rise of the pre-Raphaelite, 
Italian painters since the beginning of the century. 
Mr. Roberts’s volumes, however, contain far less infor- 
mation on this score than Redford’s ‘‘ Art Sales”; 
indeed, in neither book is there any mention of several 
of the more important early Italian paintings which 
have been put up at Christie’s. Perhaps the first 
genuine picture by Botticelli which was offered in any 
London sale-room was the famous little painting of the 
Nativity, bearing the Greek inscription and the date 
1500, now in the National Gallery, No. 1,034; yet 
neither Redford nor Mr. Roberts speaks of this picture. 
It was first put up in William Young Ottley’s second 
sale, which took place at Christie’s on 25 May, 1811, 
Lot 32, where it appears to have been bought in for the 
sum of £42; when it was offered for sale a second 
time at Christie’s, at the sale of Ottley’s pictures after 

-his death, on 4 March, 1837, Lot 75, it went for the 
trifling sum of £25 4s. Some forty years afterwards 
it was sold by Mr. Fuller Maitland to the National 
Gallery for £1,500. The history of that little picture 
epitomizes the history of a revolution in English 
taste. Let us take another instance, which is con- 
cerned with a yet greater name than that of 
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Botticelli. In 1825 Messrs. Christie had for sale 
by private contract a picture of Leda, which bore the 
name of Leonardo da Vinci: and so large a sum as 
47,000 is named in connexion with that transaction. 
This is said to have been the picture which in 1879 was 
sold at the Barker sale for 80 guineas. For an explana- 
tion of such a transaction as this, we search in vain 
among the pages of Mr. Roberts’s book : he has none to 
offer us, because it is abundantly clear that he possesses 
little historical, and less critical, knowledge either of 
painting or of any of the other arts. An amusing 
instance of this is to be found in the note which he 
prefixes to the plate at p. 186 of his first volume. The 
picture here reproduced, which is an early and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful portrait of a lady of the Soderini 
family by Raffaelino del Garbo, he mistakes for a 
portrait of ‘‘La bella Simonetta” by Filippino Lippi. 
This mistake leads him into an interminable confusion 
between the genuine portrait of Simonetta by Piero di 
Cosimo, in the collection of the late Duc d’Aumale, 
which is here ascribed to Antonio Pollaiuoli, and the 
statement by Dr. Richter that the picture in the Pitti 
Gallery, No. 353, is neither a portrait of Simonetta nor 
a painting by Botticelli. Mr. Roberts, moreover, makes 
no attempt to explain how, according to the various 
authorities which he cites, Simonetta was a Vespucci, a 
Soderini, and a Cattani, although she was born of a 
Genoese family, and died while still a girl. 

Altogether an industrious use of the scissors, rather 
than any real research, knowledge, or judgment, charac- 
terizes these volumes. We doubt whether the sales 
from 1882 to 1896, some fifteen years only, which take 
up the whole of the second volume, are equal in import- 
ance to the earlier sales of more than a hundred years— 
that is from 1766 to 1881—which are compressed into 
the first volume. Again, the illustrations are not suffi- 
ciently numerous or well chosen to be of any general 
value. An air of mere bookmaking hangs too much 
about them, as about the book itself, which is printed 
upon an unnecessarily thick and loaded paper, and in 
such large type that two unwieldy volumes are the 
result ; whereas, had a hand-made paper been used, the 
whole might have been put into a single volume of less 
weight. In spite of such defects, these ‘‘ Memorials of 
Christie’s ” are very welcome ; for neither in the British 
Museum nor in the Art Library at South Kensington is 
anything like a complete collection of London Sale- 
Room Catalogues to be found. Yet these volumes 
are more likely to appeal to the dilettante than to 
the serious student of the Fine Arts, who, as a rule, 
we think, will prefer to turn to Mr. Redford’s volumes 
in the first instance, and as a last resource to Mr. 
Roberts's book. 


INDIA THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES. 


Translated from the French of 


‘*Romantic India.” 
London: 


André Chevrillon by William Marchant. 
Heinemann. 1897. 


2 is difficult for the mere Briton thoroughly to under- 
stand the sentiments with which the educated French- 
man must necessarily take cognizance of the Indian 
Empire. To the Frenchman it is as a love that is lost ; 
India has been called ‘‘the land of regrets”; to the 
Frenchman the definition must be peculiarly apt. Eng- 
lishmen are prone to wonder, as M. Chevrillon suggests, 
what good Pondichéry can be to France to-day. It is 
but a reminder of the might-have-been, a relic saved 
from an Empire which seemed once within her grasp. 
M. Chevrillon stands before the statue of Dupleix in 
Pondichéry and recalls the response of the Frenchman 
who was asked, What does this colony bring you 
in? ‘Nothing at all,” was the answer ; but 
Dupleix must have a statue in India, and he must 
have it on his own ground.” The statue of Clive’s 
great rival gazes out to sea, and symbolizes to the 
French a defeated hero looking for the help from 
across the ocean which France was incompetent to 
send. M. Chevrillon does not say this in so many 
words, but we are conscious that he feels it. He does 
not like the British Raj, although he is perforce com- 
pelled to admire many of the qualities which won India 
and have served to keep it for the British flag. The 


evidences which he meets of English enterprise, of the 
blending of British and Indian interests and sympathies, 
and of the Englishman giving himself airs, offend him 
more deeply than he avows. Tommy Atkins in India, 
waited on by a native, is, we are assured, realizing the 
dream of the English lower orders to be regarded as 
superior beings. Hindu and Parsee Cricket Associa- 
tions irritate M. Chevrillon as absurd imitations of 
English sporting proclivities. ‘‘I should like to see a 
game played by these Orientals,” he says of the race 
which has produced Ranjitsinhji. And yet with it all 
he prefers India under England to, say, Tunis under 
France. Britons are mere birds of passage, but they 
do all that is possible to make the passage pleasant. 
Hence the sense of boredom and of exile, which is so 
unavoidable in Tunis, is, in his opinion, as nearly as 
possible non-existent in India. 

It might be imagined that to European eyes the ro- 
mantic in India would be made up in part, at least, of 
the wonderful struggle for dominion, which after a cen- 
tury of storm and stress culminated in the Mutiny, and 
the triumph of Great Britain as master of the whole 
peninsula. This, however, is not the phase of Indian 
romance which appeals to M. Chevrillon. His book is 
steeped in thoughts of the India of the far-off past, the 
India of the Vedas, of Brahma, of Vishnu and Siva, 
and of Buddha. Whether or not for the racial rea- 
sons already suggested, Ceylon and Benares, Delhi 
and Bombay appeal to him either as survivals or on 
account of their picturesque attributes, which he 
delineates in language of great poetic power. To him, 
Ceylon is chiefly interesting as a main retreat and 
stronghold of Buddhism—the place where the monks 
wander, as of old, amid “‘ perpetual flowers.” He loves 
to contemplate Benares because it is the very quint- 
essence of classic India, where the European has no 
dwelling-place and has transformed nothing, and where 
the temples are the same to-day that they were ten 
centuries ago. Whilst not a trace remains of the 
Europe of that time, “this city of Benares 
remains always the Kasi, ‘the resplendent city’ of 
India.” The Hindu who is nourished on foreign ideas 
inspires M. Chevrillon with fears that the crossing 
of intellects, like the crossing of distinct animal species, 
may result in monstrosities which cannot live. His 
contempt for the Hindu whose studies are chiefly Eng- 
lish is naively betrayed by such a sentence as ‘‘ Chunder 
Dutt, who has read Macaulay and not read Renan,” 
and in the light of this ‘‘ scandal” we appreciate his 
apostrophe to the ‘‘ ancient ascetics,” who would regard 
the Western race which now rules in their land with 
‘a smile of disdainful pity.” M. Chevrillon eagerly 
asks whether it is possible that under the peace which 
England has given to India the Hindu brain is once 
more beginning to work, and if so what will come of 
it? But he makes no attempt to supply an answer. 
He has written a profoundly interesting book, but a 
book for the dreamer and not the man of affairs. The 
influence of Dupleix’s statue is over it all, and we 
cannot help feeling that the romantic in India would 
not be confined in the main to the ancients if events in 
the last 150 years had declared in favour of France 
rather than Great Britain. 


SOME FRENCH VERSE. 


** L’Almanach des Poétes pour l'année 1897.” Paris : 
** Mercure de France.” 

**Crépuscules.” Par André Fontainas. Paris: ‘‘ Mer- 
cure de France.” 

** Squelettes Fleuris.” Par Tristan Klingsor. Paris: 
** Mercure de France.” 

“La Vie Héroique.” Par Marcel Réja. Paris: 
** Mercure de France.” 


, Ast year we commented on the first series of the 
** Almanach des Poétes,” and the second series 
presents us with a very similar body of work, nine out 
of the twelve poems being by the writers of 1806, 
MM. Adolphe Retté, Charles van Lerberghe, and 
Saint-Pol-Roux being replaced by MM. Stuart Merrill, 
Francis Jammes, and Camille Mauclair. The poems, 
as before, are in ‘‘ vers libre,” according to the prefer- 
ence of the editor, M. Robert de Souza. Again we 
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are struck by the singular uniformity which the appa- 
rently varying measures of ‘‘ vers libre” bring with 
them, by one of those practical paradoxes which are for 
ever coming to upset the theories of artists. But we 
are struck also by a certain uniformity in substance as 
well as in manner, and we cannot but consider the 
curious fact that here are twelve writers of verse, 
mostly young, all more or less well known, but of very 
varying merit, who have to a certain extent the same 
theory of verse and the same kind of meaning to 
convey. M. Verhaeren is more emphatic, M. Henri 
de Régnier more gracious, M. Francis Jammes more 
familiar, it is true; but all that is little more than 
a question of degree. Compare the only English 
collection of verse with which this ‘‘ Almanach 
des Poétes” can possibly be compared, the ‘‘ Book 
of the Rhymers’ Club,” and you will not find 
two writers in agreement on more than the most 
elementary questions of technique, and no two in agree- 
ment on a single question of subject-matter. How 
characteristic all this is of the English and French 
temperaments ! The Rhymers’ Club was really a serious 
attempt, on the part of one or two of its mainly Celtic 
members, to found a school, or at all events to gather 
together in some sort of alliance against the Philistine. 
It failed, because Englishmen do not form schools. In 
France, when half a dozen literary men have met to- 
gether half a dozen times, a new school is founded. 
And that instinctive approximation to schools of art, 
which comes, no doubt, largely from the French way 
of looking at everything logically, and assigning to 
everything its precise position in relation to everything 
else, is seen with particular clearness in this little col- 
lection of verse, which is not made up of the work of 
men who have ever intentionally banded themselves 
together, but in which we see MM. Gustave Kahn, 
Stuart Merrill, Francis Jammes, Vielé-Griffin, Albert 
Mockel, Henri de Régnier, Robert de Souza, A. F. 
Hérold, André Fontainas, Camille Mauclair, Emile 
Verhaeren, and André Gide, writing in company with 
so pleasant a sense of their being companions. 

One of the writers in this collection, M. André 
Fontainas, has just published a volume of poems, 
dating from 1892 to 1896, under the significant title of 
‘* Crépuscules.” They are all poems of the twilight, 
and something of their soft and penetrating monotony, 
their murmurous and only half-told messages, can be 
seen from the titles under which they are divided: 
** Les Vergers illusoires,” ‘‘ Nuits d’Epiphanies,” ‘* Les 
Estuaires d’Ombre,” for instance. M. Fontainas has 
learnt much from M. Mallarmé: he has learnt the 
supreme significance of symbol, some of the secrets of 
jewelled words with many facets, a certain pomp and a 
certain processional slowness of pace; but he has not 
learnt clearness, simplicity, or passion. He has learnt 
to write 

‘* Cueille, Satyre, un rire 4 des griffes de roses,” 

but he has not as yet found anything much more im- 
portant than that to say. His poems are admirable in 
form; they seem to suggest something; but they do 
but suggest something vague, or something a little 
inadequate. He does not seem to have realized that 
suggestion, without which there can be no poetry, is 
valuable in proportion to the significance of what it 
suggests. Too often he has used suggestion, as he has 
used the elaboration of line, merely as so much decora- 
tion. He has sought beauty for its own sake: so far 
so good; but he has not recognized that beauty is 
intellect as well as soul (‘‘intellect, which is the 
beautiful itself,” says a logical philosopher), and he has 
limited his search for beauty to a search for certain 
of the graceful, pleasing and harmonious attitudes or 
accidents of beauty. It is a common error, to be 
regretted especially in the case of a writer like 
M. Fontainas, who has a most delicate sense of the 
texture of words, of the harmony of sounds, of the 
more floating and variable outlines of images. 

The writer who has adopted the Wagnerian pseudo- 
nym of ‘‘ Tristan Klingsor” has carried out the macabre 
and floral title of his little book of ‘‘ Squelettes Fleuris” 
not without a certain fantastic consistency. Here is a 
bouquet of songs, all about pale princesses, and fair 
pages, and viols, and roses, and jesters, and the comedy 
of death, as the Middle Ages saw it; and it is all a land 
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where the ‘‘ Chateau de Tyr” is somewhere on the 
edge of Oberon’s enchanted wood, and where all the 
singing is of 
** Le souci, la rose ou la marjolaine, 
Iseult, Elise ou Yolaine.” 

These little songs are written in words which really 
sing in their dancing measures, the ‘‘ vers libre” really 
free at last; they are words which are also gestures, 
the gestures of marionettes, or black shadows pirouetting 
on a lighted sheet. Never was a book more absolutely 
and more insinuatingly artificial; it is made as one 
might make soap-bubbles; you cannot touch one of 
these vari-coloured globes of light without its evapo- 
rating in your hands. But how rarely it is nowadays 
that any one has the art to be really a maker of delicate, 
useless things, as meaningless as old refrains, and now 
and then as beautiful ! 

M. Réja is as serious as Tristan Klingsor is evasive. 
His verse is full of vigour, a quality not conspicuous 
in most modern verse. But it is too unintermittently 
vigorous; it lacks restraint and that charm which comes 
rather from things unsaid than from things said. M. 
Réja has thought much, perhaps too much ; he is pre- 
occupied with what he has to say and with the most 
emphatic way of saying it. There are admirable poems 
scattered hither and thither among these pages, poems 
on more attractive subjects than the battles and labours 
which are his main concern; but the progression of 
the book is like the march of one of his own armies, a 
solid mass moving steadily and violently forward. ‘‘La 
Vie Héroique” is an experiment in the direction of an 
essentially masculine and energetic art. As such it has 
its interest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


[)UainG the youthful days of M. Henri Meilhac and 
M. Zola, when they were both assistants to Messrs. 
Hachette & Co., the work of Meilhac was to reach 
down the volumes from the shelves for Zola to make 
into parcels. 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie has received the following letter 
from Mr. Gladstone upon her book, ‘‘ Through Finland 
in Carts”:—‘*.... I consider Finland to be a 
singularly interesting country, singularly little known 
. . . . and I am reading your work in earnest and with 
great interest.” 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is contributing .a complete 
story to the August number of ‘‘ Scribner’s”’ on the 
subject of locomotives in a New York round-house and 
on an American railway. It contains a song which has 
the following characteristic verse :— 

** Oh, the ‘ Empire State’ must learn to wait, 

And the ‘ Cannon-ball’ go hang! 
When the West-bound’s ditched, and the tool-car’s 
hitched, 
And it’s ’way for the Breakdown Gang (Tara-ra !) 
*Way for the Breakdown Gang!” 


Messrs. Sampson Low have chosen a seasonable 
date for the publication of Dr. N. E. Yorke Davies’s 
volume on ‘‘ Homburg and its Waters.” The author’s 
previous works include ‘‘ Health and Condition in the 
Active and the Sedentary.” 


Messrs. Christie are holding a sale on Monday next 
of the library of the late Mr. George P. Boyce. Com- 
prised in it is a considerable collection of works on the 
fine arts, costume, books of prints, works on botany 
and gardening, together with engravings by Girtin, 
Bartolozzi, and others. 

On Monday next Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish 
Quida’s new novel, ‘‘ The Altruist,” in one volume, 
uniform with the author’s short story ‘‘Le Selve.” 
Mr. Unwin has also ready for the same date a third 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Swinton’s popular handbook, 
‘*Chess for Beginners and the Beginnings of Chess.” 


The unique experiences of Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett 
among the Turks and Greeks in Constantinople and 
Athens, and at the seat of war, are about to be made 
public ina book issued by Mr. Murray. Another volume 
from the same firm, which bears sufficient analogy to 
be coupled with it, is ‘‘ Under the Red Crescent,” the 
narrative of an English surgeon in the service of the 
Turkish Government during the sieges of Plevna and 
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Erzeroum, 1877-78. The story is told by Mr. Charles 
= Ryan, in association with his friend, Mr. John 
andes. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons are leavening the frivolity of 
the season with some solid reading in the shape of 
‘*Nippur; or, Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates,” a narrative of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Expedition to Babylonia in 1888-90, by Mr. 
John Punnett Peters; ‘‘ Bases of Religious Belief, 
Historic and Ideal: an Outline of Religious Study,” by 
Professor C. Mellen Tyler, of Cornell University ; and 
‘* Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of France, his Life 
and Times,” by Mr. Enoch Vine Stoddard. 


The notabilities represented in the third part of 
Mr. Will Rothenstein’s ‘‘ English Portraits,” published 
this week by Mr. Grant Richards, are the Bishop of 
London and the Marchioness of Granby. 


Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, is fast becoming a 
publishing centre. It is there that Mr. F. E. Robinson 
has fixed his abode for the production of high-class 
literature. One of his first essays will treat of the 
histories of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, con- 
tributed by leading members of the Universities. 


Messrs. Longmans have some notable medical works 
in course of preparation, among which may be men- 
tioned ‘‘The Diseases of the Lungs,” by Dr. James 
Kingston Fowler; ‘‘ A Manual of Midwifery,” by Dr. 
William Radford Dakin; ‘* The Treatment of Wounds 
in War,” by Surgeon Lieut.-Col. W. B. Stevenson ; 
‘¢ Surgical Pathology and Principles,” by Mr. J. Jackson 
Clarke ; ‘‘ Lectures on Animal Electricity,” delivered 
at the Royal Institute by Dr. Augustus D. Waller ; and 
‘“*A Course of Practical Chemistry,” by Mr. M. M. 
Pattison Muir. 


A biography of some importance will be the ‘‘ Life of 
Sir Charles Tilston Bright,” the electrician, who, at the 
age of twenty-six, was honoured with knighthood for 
laying the first Atlantic cable. Messrs. Constable & 
Co. are issuing a limited edition, in two volumes, by 
subscription. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE most generally interesting contribution to the current 
number of the “Jewish Quarterly” is Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare’s concluding paper on “ Christian Demonology,” in which 
the writer suggests that creeds were originally exorcisms. “In 
the earliest age a creed could hardly have been used—as it 
came to be used in the fourth century—to winnow away the 
chaff of heresy from the wheat of true believers.” Nor is it 
likely that a statement of doctrine meant for the instruction of 
believers would have included no moral precepts. “I believe, 
therefore, that one reason at least for the formation of the 
earliest creeds was the want of a short and effective formula for 
the exorcism of demons.” Undoubtedly the creed hada very 
early connexion with the rite of baptism, but that rite itself was 
a kind of exorcism. In reviewing Dr. Maybaum’s “ Methodik 
des juedischen Religionsunterrichtes,” the Rev. Morris Joseph 
— . some length on the history of Jewish education in 
ngland. 

The sketch of St. Catherine of Genoa in the july issue of 
the “Church Quarterly” cannot compare with the beautiful 
portrait of St. Catherine of Siena which distinguished the 
January issue ; the personality of the later Catherine is obvi- 
ously less sympathetic. Nicholas Breakspear and his struggle 
with Barbarossa form the subject of another biographical 
sketch, which is only too short. An indignant protest against 
the S.P.C.K.’s version of Professor Maspero’s work on the 
early Eastern nations comes with especial weight from a 
reviewer who is willing to agree with the Society in dissenting 
from Professor Maspero’s Biblical criticism. So orthodox a 
Society could hardly be expected to issue a translation of so 
unorthodox a work, but no such excuse can wipe away the 
grave charge of deliberately altering an author’s text. q 

Two capable and well-written articles in the “Atlantic 
Monthly” are concerned with governmert and politics in 
America. Mr. Woodrow Wilson, after reviewing the political 
growth of the nation, puts his trust in the hopes that the great 
lack in American politics, the lack of responsible leadership, 
will be filled up. “The singular leadérless structure of our 
Government never stood fully revealed until the present gene- 
ration.” “We must find or make, somewhere in our system, 2 
group of men to lead us.” Mr. Godkin, in his “ Decline of 
Legislatures,” starts from somewhat the same point. The only 
authoritative leader is the Speaker, and the steady growth of 
his power is “clearly an admission that modern democratic 
Legislatures are unfit for the work of legislation. We attach 
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importance to stronger and more imperative leadership than 
has been provided by any constitution.” Although the Speaker’s 
power is great, he is not an ideal sort of leader, because he is 
not responsible. He may have to hand over the laws he has 
helped to pass in his own assembly to a hostile Senate or to a 
hostile executive, and his country does not hold him responsible 
for them. Mr. Godkin only sees one way out of the difficulty— 
namely, the referendum. Both writers agree in their desire 
that legislation should be more serious, considered and truly 
national ; but while Mr. Woodrow believes in a “national 
selection of leaders” who shall “represent the nation in the 
origin and responsibility of their power,” Mr. Godkin is of the 
opinion that representative government has been tested and 
proved wanting. 

The “Classical Review” contains an explanation of Mr. 
Lutoslawski’s “new science” of stylometry, illustrated by cer- 
tain conclusions as to the chronological order of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, drawn from 58,0co observations on Plato’s style. 

The “ Naval and Military Magazine” opens with a paper by 
Admiral Colomb, a skilful részmé of the most modern theories 
of blockade and national defence generally. Mr. Frank Ban- 
field sustains his paradox with spirit. The nation, he says, 
owes a big debt to crammers, because they have stepped into 
the breach made by the examination system. It is entirely 
owing to their labours that there is any muscle left among the 
officers of the British Army. The Magazine also contains 
some interesting photographs and some military anecdotes 
figuring as short stories. The authorities who are guiding the 
course of this new venture would do well to avoid very strictly 
any noisy exaggeration of patriotic sentiment. A publication 
entirely devoted to patriotism can afford the distinguished 
luxury of leaving rowdiness to the amateurs. 

The English and French sections of “* Cosmopolis ” are worth 
reading, if the German section drags a little. Mr. Joseph 
Conrad finishes the picture he began so strikingly last month, 
and it is a pleasure to have Mr. Archer back again, full of 

raise, this time, for Mr. Pinero’s “The Princess and the 

utterfly.’ Mr. George Moore boldly takes just those objections 
which are ordinarily brought against “ L’Education Senti- 
mentale,” and registers them as virtues—an interesting piece 
of work. Perhaps the most salient fact mentioned in M. 
Halpérine-Kaminsky’s “ Notes sur la Littérature Russe” is the 
enormous and continuous sale of the works of the classics of 
we Dostoievsky, Tolstoi, Turgéniev, Lermontov. M. 

mil Faguet is chiefly concerned with M. Cartault’s book about 
Virgil’s Bucolics. Virgil, he declares, was at bottom a love- 
poet, and his splendid attempts in other directions are almost re- 
grettable—rather an odd opinion. M. Jules Lemaitre entertains 
his readers with cheery and kindly notes upon three new plays. 
Ernst von Wildenbruch prints the opening of a story which plays 
in the medizval University of Wittenberg, ‘‘ Der Liebestrank.” 
Herr Anton Bettelheim talks, among other things, of the 
Emperor William’s letters during the war of ’70-71, and Herr 

. J. David contributes a scrappy review of general French 
literature, which must, we fear, have been as dull to write as it 
is to read. 

All the proper people writing about all the proper things 
make up a resplendent double Jubilee July number of the 
“English Illustrated.” There does not happen to be any 
account of painting during the Victorian era, or of music. But 
there is a sharp lesson in journalistic illustration to be learnt 
from the half-dozen cuts which embellish a very good article on 
dress fashions. These illustrations are all reproduced from the 
“Tllustrated London,” and it is not gratifying to compare the 
dash and beauty of Sir John Gilbert’s Drawing Room of ’42 
with the impossible process-fluffiness of Mr. S. Begg’s Garden 
Party of ’96 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes contributes a study of the Battle of 
Sluis to the “ Cornhill,’ and Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson makes 
some good points in his comparison between Grecian athletic 
performances and our modern games. 

“ Harpers” and the “Century” maintain their standard 
month after month with commendable regularity. It is a 
vleasure to notice that “Harpers” rises this month to line- 
awings, some half-dozen by Mr. Paul Renouard illustrating 
some Parliamentary character-sketches by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
The “Century” has a long account of Mr. St. Gaudens, the 
sculptor of the Lincoln, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and of the 
Farragut, in Madison Square. 

Recalcitrant and not yet disillusioned youngsters who 
sit among their law books and sigh for the superior attrac- 
tions of the literary life or the theatrical life, or, in fact, 
any life but the legal life, should be supplied with the “Law 
Quarterly,” for surely the notes on cases which open the 
review would put even the most obstinate in a good temper. 
“On the Study of Law Reports” is, perhaps, an over-lengthy 
article ; but Mr. Showell Rogers has at any rate one important 
piece of advice to give—the arguments of counsel need not be 
read by the student, he may pass straight from the headnote to 
the judgment. “Counsels’ speeches were invented because 
something is required between the statement of the case and 
the judgment, to give the court a little space to abstract itself 
‘and consider what the judgment should be.” Mr. Ernest 
C. C, Firth discusses the question of breach of contract apropos 
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of the action brought by Mr. Lumley of “Her Majesty’s” 
against the great Johanna Wagner in 1851. 

We very naturally opened “ Blackwood’s Magazine” at 
“What happened in Thessaly,” and were not disappointed, 
Mr. G. W. Steevens has carried into affairs of international 
importance the humour which delighted a select circle of 
admirers when, in a long past era, he discussed the moral and 
artistic merits of “‘ Horner’s Penny Stories.” Mr. Steevens first 
of all disposes of the ridiculous tales about German officers 
with the Turkish forces. Grumbkow Pasha was the onl 
German officer present, and apparently all he did was to sit for 
four days on the top of the Meluna Pass and give advice which 
was not followed. Mr. Steevens thereupon enters into a full 
and enlightening lecture on the puzzling varieties of Levantine 
lying. Then, after reviewing the wonderful condition of the 
Turkish army, he dismisses, in some detail, the charge of 
looting and burning. Prince Ranjitsinhji is rather a long while 
settling down to his “Cricket and the Victorian Era,” Sir 
C. H. T. Crosthwaite contributes an instructive “Tale of an 
Indian Famine,” and Mr. Andrew Lang collects data to prove 
that ghosts are treated in very cavalier fashion in the Law 
Courts. 

Mr. James Stanley Little cries out loudly in the “New 
Century Review” against those who would put the black popu- 
lation in South Africa on a level with the white, and Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott contributes an amusing essay on Guardsmen 
in fiction and society. 

The “Progressive Review” wonders, not very hopefully, 
whether the Liberal party will have the strength to accept the 
Government scheme for the constitution of County Councils in 
Ireland, and at the same time protest against the financial 
suggestion put in on behalf of the landlords. Miss Lilian 
Tomn is far from satis&ed with the working of the Referendum 
in Switzerland, though the Genevan Professor, Louis Warin, is 
on the whole well pleased with it. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS 


R. WILLIAM CANTON has just issued in one volume 
his two charming books, “ The Invisible Playmate” and 
“ W. V., Her Book” (Isbister. 1897). On a second reading 
these exquisite sketches of child life have lost none of their beauty. 
Since Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden of Verses” 
no one has expressed with more sympathetic insight the in- 
tricate simplicity of the child mind, and to this Mr. Canton 
adds a beautiful expression of paternal love in its most modern 
and subtle aspect. He is the father to whom the child is “ one 
of God’s own little apelets in the Tree of Life,” “a little quad- 
ruped,” a “@uadrumanous angel,” “a benign anthropoid.” Its 
first babblings are for him full of philological interest, its 
developing mind a treasury of ethnological suggestions. But 
the invisible Liliputian strings that bind a child to its parent 
are a thousandfold more numerous for him than for our 
ancestors, and when his child died “there was no anguish ; there 
were no words of desolation. The man simply stood at gaze, 
stunned with amazement.” Those who have read and 
admired Mr. Canton’s books will be glad to possess in one 
volume and in the elegant shape in which the publishers have 
issued it this collection of exquisite child-poems and pictures of 
child life. 

A second edition, revised throughout, of Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick’s “Elements of Politics” (Macmillan. 1897) is the 
best testimony to the excellence and value of this admirable 
work. Reading it one is tempted to wish that every member 
of Parliament could be made to sit for examination on its 
contents before being allowed to take his seat, for if some of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s conclusions may be questioned the impartiality 
and the logic of his method of treatment are beyond dispute. 
“The Elements of Politics” seems likely to be the most im- 
portant contribution towards the much-needed systematization 
of sociological science that the present decade will see. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Art, Lectures on (Sir E. PE Poynter). Chapman & Hall. os. 
Bath, Famous Houses of, and their Occupants (J. F. Meehan). Meehan 6d. 
Bishops of the Day (F. S. Lowndes). Grant Richards. 5s. 
British Deer and their Horns (J. G. Millais). Sotheran. 84s. 
Canterbury Cathedral, Notes on the Painted Glass in(F. W. Farrar). Aberdeen 3 
University Press. 
Chevalier d’Auriac, The (S. Levett-Yeats). Longmans. 6s. 
Cycling, The Art and Pastime of (Mecredy & Wilson). Constable. 
Edinburgh Review, The (July). f 
Employers’ Liability, Law of (A. Birrell, M.P.) Macmillan, 2s. 6.7. 
English Historical Review, The (July). 
Hannibal (W. O'Connor Morris). Putnams. 5s. 
Lonely God, The (C. Kernahan). Ward, Lock. 
Madame Sans-Géne (Comyns Carr). Beli. 1s. 
Master of Hulingham Manor, The (B. Wentworth). Dizby, Long. 1s. 
Midsummer Nigh’’s Dream (Thomas Page). Moffatt & Page. 2s. 
Modern’s Religion, A (Ignotus). Henry. 1s. 
Monumental Records (July 
Naval Gunnery (H. Garbett). Bell. 5s. 
Nepenthe (Geo. Darley). Elkin Mathews. 
New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen, 1840-1297 (W. Gisborne). Sampson Low, 
North American Review, The (July). 
Opera Hceuses and Theatres, Modern, Vol. II. (E. O. Sachs’. Batsford. 
Pavline Fossin (Ernest Daudet). Plon. 
Possessed of Devils (Mrs. H. E. Gorst). Macqueen. 6s. 
arterly Review, The (July). 
igion and Philosophy of Lite (F. D.) 
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evue des Deux Mondes (July). 
Man’s Daughter, A . H. Riddell), White. 
Rooke, Sir George, The Journal of (Oscar Navy Record Society. 
Royal Society of. Literature, Transactions of the. A-her. 
Royal Statistical Society, Journal of the (June). Stanford. 
Royal United Service ee of the (July). 2s. 
Scotland, Wild Flowers of (J. H. Crawford). Macqueen. 6s. 
Small Concerns (Frances England), Digby, Long. 1s. 
rting Adventures of Mons. Lolotte, The (B. Lamond). Digby, Long. ts. 
ented Grass (Neville Marion). Digby, Long. 1s. 
Tactical Problems, Solutions of the (H. R. Gali). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 
Teaching and Organization (P. A. Barnett). Longmans. 6s. 62. : 
Upanishads, Studies in the (T. E. Slater). Christian Literary Society of India. 
Vital Statistics, Annual Report on ‘A. P. Long). Gullick. 3s. 
whale, Past and Present (R. B. Holt). Copas. 
Wild Flowers, Familiar (F. E. Hulme). 


Sweet 
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THACKERAY HOTEL, 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic address: “‘ Thackeray, London.” —Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspongence with witters 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


Volume LX XXIII. of the SATURDAY REVIEW, bound in cloth, 16s., 
zs ready. Cloth cases for binding the volumes 2s., and Reading 
Cases 2s. 6d. and 5s. cach, may be had at the Office, or through 
any Bockseller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Every Evening. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG, and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


‘T YPE-WRITING.—MANUSCRI PTS, &c., COPIED.— 
Terms rd. per folio (72 words); for 5,000 and over, 1od. per thousand ; two 
colours, 1s.— Miss NiGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 


THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER. 


THE LEADING WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 
Price £12 12s. 
Purchase by instalments if desired. 

If you wish to be with the times 
USE A TYPEWRITER. 

If you wish to lead the times 
USE AN EMPIRE. 

THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE, Limited, 


7 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; and 
119 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


FENCING A SPECIALITY. 
McPHERSON’S HIGH-CLASS GYMNASIUM, 


30 SLOANE STREET. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Instruction in all Physical Exercises for all Ages and all Ailments, 
Prospectus forwarded free. 
Member of the British College of Physical Education, 
Tetecrams: “GYMNICAL,” Lonvon. 


THE NATIONAL JOINT STOCK AGENCY, 


LIMITED, 
47 STRAND, W.C., and at 25 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Offers more favourable Terms to Investors and Speculators than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 


WRITE FOR TERMS OF BUSINESS. 
H. KEMBLE, Secretary. 


THE MOST COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


© A 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Bland & Sons’ 


BORE RIFLE. 


Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 


_ The Private Secretary to H.M. the Kinc or Portucat writes :—“‘ With the 
single but rather short barrelled rifle, using the same cartridge, His Majesty has 
shot lately a stag (an old one) at 980 paces. 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


THE HOTEL ALBEMARLE 
AND RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY. 


NEW MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH, PROPRIETOR. 
ALSO AT 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
IMPERIAL PAVILION HOTEL. 


PARIS: 
BOULOGNE-‘S.-M. : 


THE EMPRESS ROOMS, 


ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 


EFENSINGTON, 


CAN BE ENGAGED FOR 


BALLS, BANQUETS, WEDDING RECEPTIONS, CONCERTS, &. 


The most handsome and best arranged Suite of Rooms in London. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 


TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 
Service A 1a CaRTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


Proprietors—MM. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


From the Savoy. 


‘“*The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Revisw. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from res. Suites of 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and be AF Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in pony 2 The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 


Managers RITZ de Cuisine : Maltre ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; “*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


a 2 wd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
anna N .C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the —~ 3 facilities presented by their Branch House in 
lon for fillin ne on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO , and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MISS JEAN INGELOw, 
POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. Fecp. 8vo. 12s. 
LYRICAL and other POEMS. Selected from the 


Writings of Jean InGELow. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 


VERY YOUNG, and QUITE ANOTHER STORY. 


Two Stories for Girls. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to Professor Max 
Miiller. Anprew Lanc, M A., LL.D., St. Andrews, Hon. Fellow of 
_—_ ch iege, sometime Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. 
VO. 9s. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: a Reply to Father 


Gerard. By Samvet Rawson Garpiner, D. CL. With 8 Illustrations and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. ss. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


BY 
SIR CHARLES DILKE and SPENSER WILKINSON. 


New Edition, in great part Rewritten. 
2s. 6d. 


“We welcome the new edition of this invaluable book, 
which, with its lucid statement of the essential facts of our 
position in case of war, ought to be of special use at this period 
of well-meaning, but not always well-informed, patriotism........ 
Those who take an intelligent interest in the subject, and who 
are not familiar with the line of thought and argument adopted, 
should make themselves masters of the contents of this little 
book without delay.”—Saturday Review. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., WESTMINSTER. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror AUGUST, 1897. 
THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 
. THE CAMPAIGN OF ROUCOUX. 
THE ANTI-CLERICALS’ PILGRIMAGE. 
AUTUMN DAYS IN ISLAY. 
FATHER CARRIGAN’S LAST CALL. 
THE SPONSOR OF FOLK-SONG. 
“AT LEAST A MARTYR.” 
THE SEPTEMBER GRAYLING, 
JOHN JARDINE. 
BEETHOVEN'S LAST DAYS. 
. BETHANY. (Conclusion.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Notice.—_OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 
“THE ALTRUIST,” having 
been exhausted before publi- 
cation, a Second Edition is 
in the Press and will shortly 
be ready. In cloth Binding, 
price 2s. 6d. At all Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE AERONAUTICAL JOURNAL 


For JULY. 
LANGLEY’S FLYING MACHINE. 
THE THEORIES OF FLIGHT. 
ANDREE’S BALLOON. 
RECENT INVENTIONS. 

Price 2s. 


KING, SELL, & RAOS, Ltd., Printers and Publishers, Bolt Court, 
Street, Lendon. 


BOOKs. .—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
extant. Please state Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


wants.—EDWARD 


e “ Father Gerard's theory of the Gunpowder Plot, as set forth in his recently 

book, is d once and for all by Dr. Gardiner. Never has the 
Bory of that Seo plot been so thoroughly examined in the light of historical 
evidence as in this new work.”—Daily News. 


THE OXFORD HOUSE PAPERS :a Series of Papers 


written by Members of the University of Oxford. Third Series. Crown 
8vo. 2s. [Next week. 
Contents: THE ATHANASIAN CREED. Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. (Edin.), of 
the Community of the Resurrection, Canon of Westminster— CHURCH AND STATE. 
Mandell Creighton, D.D., Lord Bishop of London—WuaT Do WE MEAN BY THE 
Nationa Cuurcn? Wakeman, M.A, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford—Suicipe. H. Hensley Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford—Tue Orv TesTAMENT AN EsSENTIAL PART OF THE REVELATION OF 
Gop. Walter Lock, D.D., Sub-Warden of Keble College, Oxford—Tue Canon 
OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. . Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church—UNbDENOMINATIONAL ReEticious IN- 


struction. G. W. Gent, M.A., Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC : a Historical Romance. 


By S. Levett-Yeats, Author of ‘‘ The Honour of Savelli” &c. 


8vo. 6s. 


Crown 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN : a Story of Child Life. 
By Epitn H. Fow er, Author of ‘‘ The Young Pretenders.” With 24 
Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Ae... delightful children’s story. The author seems to have caught the daring 
uence and persistency in hammering out an idea which characterize = 


trammelled conversation in the nurser he 


amusing little book is better reading 
fiction.” — Pall Mail Gazette. 


KALLISTRATUS : an Autobiography. 


ry cleverly. 
a good many more pretentious wor! 


For its dialogue alone, 
of 


A Story of the 


Time of the Second Punic War. By A. H. Girxes, M.A., Master of 
~~ College. With 3 Ilustrations. by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 


[Next week. 


CROOKED PATHS. By Francis ALLINcHAM. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


** To die and discover that death is not the end of all; to find that there is no 
death, but merely an altered existence ; to know that our actual self continues to 
feel and to a after death ; this is the theoretical theme of Mr. ane J Allin; ing- 


ham’s novel. 


.++sThe idea of the book is well conceived and seri: usly carried out. 


Daily Mail. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
THE MEMOIRS of BARON de MARBOT. Translated 


from the French by ARTHUR JoHN BuTLER. With Portrait. New Edition. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 7s. 


JOAN HASTE. 


By H. Riper Haccarp. 
Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. New Edition. 


With 20 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. By 


Sir W. Kaye and Colonel J. B. With Analytical Index 


lans. New Edition. 


6 vols. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Vols. 


-IIl. week. Vols. IV.-VI. in the autumn.) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 381, JULY, 1897. 8vo. price 6s. 


1. AND POLITICS 
2. MODERN MOUNTAINEER- 
ING. 


3. TWO RECENT ASTRONOMERS. 
+ MAHAN'S “LIFE OF 


NEL 

5. THE COMMONS AND CoM. 
MON FIELDS OF ENGLAND. 

6. CHARLES WILLIAM FERDI- 
NAND, DUKE OF BRUNS- 


7 a IN THE ANIMAL 
VEGETABLE KING- 


8. TR NATIVE STATES OF 


9. ORIGINS AND INTERPRETA- 
TIONS OF PRIMITIVE 
RELIGIONS. 


10. PUBLICOPINION ANDSOUTH 
AFRICA. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1897. Price 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By 
S. Levetr-Yeats, Author of * The 


Honour of Savelli.” Chaps. 19-20. 
(Concluded.) 

GEORGE MASON. By Mrs. Harry 
CoGHILL. 


IN AUGUST. By Duncan J. Roverrt- 
SON. 

THE CLOUD THAT PASSED. By 
Ameia Hutcuison STIRLING. 


A RETROSPECT AND A FORE- 
CAST. By Miss Beate. 
TWOSOLDIERS. By May KenpDatt. 
WOLMER FOREST. By W. H 
UDSON, 
A SMOKING CONCERT. By Mrs. 
Murray Hickson. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By AnprEw Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
$1,500,000. COZENS. SMITH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . . . #£#27,000,000, 


THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Limited. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of ro per cent. (2s. per 
share) has been declared for the year ending 30 June last, payable to shareholders 
registered up to and including roth July. 

he Transfer Books will be re-opened until the roth inst., and will be closed from 
the 2oth to the 31st inst., both dates inclusive. The Dividend will be paid imme- 
diately after the General Meeting, to be held in September. 
By Order, 
T. HONEY, Secretary. 


1o and 11 Austin Friars, E.C., 14th July, 1897. 


The LIST of APPLICATIONS will CLOSE at 1 p.m. on Saturday, 
July 24, 1897. 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, Limited. 


ISSUE OF 10,000 SHARES 
offered to shareholders on the register at the close of business on July 16, 1897. 
The Directors invite applications for 10,000 of the reserve shares of the nominal 
value of £1 each, thus increasing the issued capital from £160,coo to £170,000. 
Every person who is a registered shareholder at the close of business on July 16, 
1897, will have the right to apply in the proportion of one new share for every 
sixteen shares then held, but applications for fractional shares cannot be enter- 


tained. 
The purchase price of the 10,000 new shares has been fixed at £2 10s. per share, 
payable on application. 
Applications should be forwarded to the London office, accompanied by crossed 
cheque to bearer, not later than r p.m. on Saturday, July 24, 1897. 
; e Transfer Register will be closed from July 17 to July 24, 1897, both days 
usive, 
By order, 
. A. MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, r20 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
June 29, 1897. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


DIVIDEND NO. 13. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER, 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment on or after Wednesday the azst inst. of Dividend No. 13 
. per share) on presentation of Coupon No. 6, either at the London Office of the 
pany, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., at the Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard 

des Italiens, Paris, or at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Coupons must be left Four Clear ogo for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be presented any day (Saturdays excepted) between 
the hours of Eleven and Two. Listing forms mag be had on application. 

By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

15th July, 1897. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894. 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . » 9,701 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 


Requires £20,000 per annum. 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Eso. 
Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom .........41 8 2 
All other parts of the World ...........05 I 10 4 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, ard 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, Lim1TED, Successors to 


The Saturday Review. 


P. and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS via BOMBAY, | every week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA-) very fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For i ly at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 don, S.W. , 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the pow COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


—— F. GREEN & CO Head Offi 
ea ces: 
Managers { KNDERSUN, ANDERSON, & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


M. & W. MILTON, 
DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, 


PARK LANE, PICCADILLY: 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland, 


og ORSES. 200 (English and Irish) with 
unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish- 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London. 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest- 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 
and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- 
ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred 
horses always on show. Established above 100 years. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Checkless.”” Telephone 2993. 


OB HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 
HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping 
English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month 
or year. Terms moderate. Established above 100 years. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17s, 9s, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3D Bottles or 6 D Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
to any Railway Stati including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 
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THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD 


CAPITAL 


MINING COMPANY, Limited, 


- £470,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1897-1898 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. JAS. FERGUSON. 


J. W. S. LANGERMAN, R. LILIENFELD. 
Vice-Chairman. N. J. SCHOLTZ. 
MAURICE MARCUS. STANLEY CLAY 


F. S. TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.—G. BINGHAM. 
Manager.—WILLIAM NASS. 
Mechanical Engineer.—R. R. SHERRIFF. 


Bankers.—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, Limirep. 


Solicitors. —Messtrs. VAN HULSTEYN & FELTHAM. 


London Agents. ROBINSON SOUTII AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, Limtrep. 


Transfer Agents (Head Office).—-ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANKING COMPANY, Limtirep. 
Head Office Langlaagte Restante, P.O. Box 98, 
Johannesburg. 


Transfer Office (Johannesburg) ... Robinson Bank Buildings, Johannes- 
burg. 


Transfer Office (London) .» I Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


The Directors beg to submit to Shareholders the Ba'arce Sheet, 
Expenditure and Revenue Statement, and Profit and Loss Account to 
December 31, 1895, duly audited and certified to, also the Manager’s 
Report, giving details of the Company’s operations for the year. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 
The Profit and Loss Account shows :— 


Balance at 31st December, 1895, allowing for 
shortfall on estimate of Gold in transit at 
that date, and expenses on Shares sold and 
taken credit for during 1895... . 


1,200 I 
Profit for 1896 ... 


199,412 2 8 


£570,613 0 O 


Appropriated as follows :— 
Mine Development Redemp- 
tion ... woe £17,187 9 11 
Depeciation, &c. 20,588 3 7 


£37,775 13 6 
Dividend at the rate of 30 per : 
cent. for the year ... . 141,009 0 O 


178,775 13 6 


£391,837 6 6 


46 per cent. has been written off for Mine Development Redemp- 
tion, leaving the amount standing in the Company’s books, as the 
value of ore in sight, at the low value of 103d. per ton. 


II per cent. has been allowed for Depreciation on Buildings, 
Machinery and Plant, Permanent Works, &c., which, taking into 
consideration the additions to the Company’s Plant in new Machinery 
and increase of Mill to 200 Stamps during the year, places its assets at 
a very low valuation in the Balance Sheet. 


Leaving a balance to be carried forward of eae 


WORKING COSTS. 


On Mine Milling and General Supervision are increased by about 
1*2 per cent. ; but against this there is a decrease in the cost of the 
treatment of Tailings and Concentrates, leaving a net decrease on the 
total cost as compared with the previous year of Is. 4°07d. per ton 
crushed, due to economical working. 


A very large expenditure was incurred during the year in obtaining 
native labour, the cost amounting to a little over sixpence (6d.) per 
ton crushed. 


WATER. 


On account of the unprecedented drought experienced during the 
year, the water supply was the cavse of considerable anxiety, but with 
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the aid of the Company’s reserve dams full work was able to be main- 
tained till the rains set in. 


Advantage was taken during the dry season of increasing the storage 
capacity of the Company’s reserve dams to assure a very much larger 
reserve supply and sufficient to withstand a very prolonged drought. 


ORE IN SIGHT. 


Stands at 450,231 tons, as against 465,608, a decrease of 15,377 
tons on 31st December, 1895. This is attributable to the cessation of 
development work during a portion of the year, on account of diffi- 
culties of native labour and coal supply. Development work has, 
however, been again fully resumed. 


MACHINERY AND PLANT. 


During the year valuable and extensive additions have been made to 
the Company’s Plant, which is now in excellent order and a high state 
of efficiency. 


ESTATE. 


You will note from the Statements that an amount of £62,666 13s. 4d. 
has been derived from the Company’s holding in the Langlaagte 
Exploration Company, being a dividend and bonus paid by the latter 
Company. 

GENERAL. 


In order of rotation Mr. R. LILIENFELD retires from the Board, but 
is eligible, and offers himself for re-election. Two Auditors will have 
to be elected for the ensuing year, and the remuneration fixed for the 
past audit. J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AT DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Dr. 
To Live Stock Account— 
For mules died and lost during 


year ... ase £65 0 0 
Mine development os ise 17,187 9 11 
Depreciation— 

Buildings and improvements... £1,745 6 9 
Machinery and plant... ase 8,257 6 7 
Mill, 200 stamps ° 6,155 14 6 
Cyanide works eee 3,800 0 O 
Permanent works . . 463 0 4 
Furniture and safes... 49 18 5 
Live stock and vehicles 41 17 0 
20,523 3-3 


Dividend Account— 
No. 19—15 per cent. declared 

30/6/96 £70,500 0 O 

No. 20—15 per cent. declar 


30/12/96 


Balance carried forward— 
As per Liabilities and Assets Statement eee 


70,500 0 O 


141,000 0 O 


391,837 6 6 


£570,613 0 O 


Cr. 
By balance at December 31, 1895 £372,292 I 3 
Under-estimate of gold in transit 
at December 31, 1895 208 16 1 


£372,500 17 4 


1,300 0 O 
——_—— £371,200 17 4 
Langlaagte Exploration and Building Company— 

Dividend on 235,000 Shares in above Company 


Less commission charged on 
shares sold in 1895... 


of 10 per cent. and Bonus of 3s. 4d. perShare 62,656 13 4 
Profit for twelve months to December 31, 1896— 
As per Expenditure and Revenue Account ... 136,745 9 4 


£570,613 0 O 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
F. S. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 


Examined and compared with books and vouchers, and found correet, 


S. FLEISCHER, 
DAVID FRASER, f ““ditor 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1896 


To Capital Account... - £470,000 0 O 
Robinson South African Banking ‘Congaay— 
Advances on gold eee 36,520 0 O 
Sundry Creditors— 
Trade accounts, contractors, &c. 7 
Wages outstanding— 
Europeans and natives payable in January ... 59753 11 6 
Mine contcactors— 
Guarantee retention .., 269 I 9 
Unclaimed dividends ... ae $i 431 3 6 
Unclaimed Bonus Block B shares ti eae 712 0 O 
Shareholders’ Dividend Account— 
No. 20, 15 per cent. declared December 31, 


Share Premium Account— 
Balance at December 31, 1895 éne eee 72,000 O 
-< ard Loss Account— 
lance as per Statement ... 391,837 


1,063,154 10 8 


Cr. 
By Property Account ove 


Buildings andimprovements_... 18,000 0 O 
Machinery and plant 98,310 0 O 
Mill, 200 stamps ... 77,100 O O 
Cyanide works... ose see 34,200 O 
Furniture and safes 460 0 0 
Live stock and vehicles ... isa iat wd 850 0 Oo 
Permanent works . 7,130 0 O 
Mine development 20,156 O 
Stores—Explosives, fuel, general stores, and cy ranide 13,625 9 2 
Stationery and bearer warrants ... eee 1,784 13 2 
Cash— 

Robinson’s Bank, London 
and Johannesburg baa £43,845 1 0 
Office... 1,163 6 10 

45,008 7 10 

Gold in transit... ove 50,867 14 3 
Share Account... 326,100 O O 
Unclaimed Bonus Block B “Shares, as per contra 712 0 0 
Insurances unexpired eve eee 523 5 6 
Sundry debtors... eee 2,327 0 9 
41,063,154 10 8 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

F. S. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the books of the Lang- 
laagte Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared the 
same with the vouchers and bank book, that we have found them 
correct, and that the above statement is a true extract from the said 


oks, 
S. FLEISCHER, 


DAVID FRASER, } Avditors. 


THE BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital ise toe £632,500. 
In 550,000 Ordinary and 82,500 Preferred Shares of £1 each. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. | N. J. SCHOLTZ. 
. W. S. LANGERMAN, JAS. FERGUSON. 
Vice-Chairman. R. LILIENFELD. 
MAURICE MARCUS. STANLEY CLAY. 
F. S. TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.—G. BINGHAM. 

Manager.—J, A, HEBBARD. 
Bankers.—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COM- 
PANY, LimIrTep. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. VAN HULSTEYN & FELTITAM. 
London Agents--ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, 


Transfer (Head Office). -ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN 


BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office... sa Langlaagte Restante, P.O. Box 98, 
Johannesburg. 
Transfer Office (Johannesburg)... Robinson Bank Buildings, Johan- 
nesburg. 


Transfer Office (London) «» 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
DIRECTORS’ EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


The balance-sheets, together with profit and loss account, are now 
submitted to shareholders. 


FINANCIAL. 


The total revenue for the year amounted to £144,583 17s., 
whereas the working expenses and interest on the Preferent Shares 
reached a total of £ ravk ‘14s. 4d., leaving a profit for the year 
amounting to £20,694 2s. 

MINE. 


Development has been carried on in a satisfactory manner, and the 
reefs opened out have given good results. During the year under 
review fewer tons were crushed than in 1895, principally owing to the 
scarcity of native labour, to which cause must also be attributed the 
slight increase in the working costs. Water supply for milling purposes 
has been sufficient to meet the requirements of the battery. 


GENERAL, 


Mr. J. W. S. Langerman retires, by rotation, as a Director of this 
Company, but, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 
Two Auditors will have to be elected for the current year, and the 
remuneration fixed for the past audit. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS FOR 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Dr. 


Sundry Creditors— 

Trade Accounts, Wages, &c. ... 8,161 
Profit and Loss Account— 

Balance ... eos 130,490 13° 7 
£771,152 2 9 


Cr. 
By Cash inhand ... £36,15t 2 9 

Head Office "£36, 039 13 

By Gold in transit ... 5,019 11 6 

Bearer Warrants ... 326 § 6 
Buildings ... one 14,877 12 6 
Mill (80 stamps) ... 30,279 16 8 
Machinery and Plant ‘Account 56,957 6 
Cyanide works 20,797 8 7 
New dam construction P pom 3,015 18 3 
Mine development and shafts pen oes cone 24,982 5 4 
Live stock and vehicles... 934 4 
Furniture... eee ese 368 5 
Sundry debtors 307 15 8 
Transvaal Government... one ose wre 350 0 O 


£771,152 2 9 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the books of the Block B 
Langlaagte Estate Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared 
same with vouchers and bank book, that we have found same correct, 
and that the above statement is a true — Se 

DAV. 
S. FLEISCHER, } Auditors. 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AS AT DECEMBER 


31ST, 1896. 
To Share Dividend 46,599 19 O 
Balance from Revenue and Expenditure ‘Account 6,039 5 oO 
£12,639 4 0 
Balance, as per Liabilities and Assets Statement 130,490 13 7 
£143,129 17 7 
Cr. 

By balance from January Ist ion £109,796 10 It 

Dividends received on Langlaagte Exploration 
and Building Company Shares... ... see 33.333 6 8 


£143,129 17 7 


I. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


Examined and found correct, 
DAVID SCHER,” } Auditors. 
S. FLEISCHER, 
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London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER, 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. DyKE ACLAND. 

Francis S. M.P. 

Epwarp GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Ta.nort, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricuarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BousFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H. W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw STEwaRT, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SPoTTISwooDE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S.W, 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education, 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re. 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans. 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
insome cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful indeed if our Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 
Cc. E. BROOKE, 

Bishop’s House, Kennington 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD 


MINING CO. 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the Year ending March 31, 1897, 


Submitted at the NintH ANNUAL OrpinARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, held, 


June 8, 1897, 


at Johannesburg. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. GENTLEMEN,— 


Your Directors beg to submit their Ninth Annual Report on the Comqenys affairs, 
with Balance Sheet, and Profit and Loss Account from April 1, 1895, to March 3r, 
1897, which, for the purpose of comparison, is compiled on the same lines as the 
previous year’s Report. 
Accounts.—The Accounts now presented show on Profit and Loss Account a 
net profit of £187,403 13s. 6d., after writing off £15,615 8s. 4d. for depreciation. 
be divisible profit brought forward from the previous year 
amounted to .. + +» £130,848 18 10 
To which add profit for last year asabove.. 187,403 13 6 
£318,252 12 4 
This sum has been dea't with as follows :— 
Dividend No. 16 of 50 per cent. for half- 
year ending 31st March, 1896 .. ee 
Dividend No. 17 of 60 per cent. for half- 
year ending 30th September, 1896 oe 
Transferred to Reserve Fund on payment 


£60,000 0 
472,000 © 


13,200 0 0 
145,200 0 


4173,052 12 4 


Leaving thesumof .. 


to the credit of Profit and Loss Account at 31st March, 1897. 
The net Profit earned during the past year is the Company's best record, and 
exceeds the profit of the previous twelve months by £32,885 15s. 4d. : 
Your Directors refer you to the following Table of Statistics showing each month’s 
working expenditure and revenue under the various headings :— sy 
The summary shows a net profit of 18s. g*o0od. per ton, calculated on the basis of 
the tonnage milled. 
The following statement is a complete analysis of the receipts and expenditure 
since the formation of the Company :— 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FROM ist APRIL, 
1888, TO 31sT MARCH, 1897—9 YEARS. 


REcEIPTsS. 


To Working Capital— 
Atcommencement .. oo eo ee 
Sale of Reserve Shares ee oe eo 


£14,000 0 
148,187 0 o 
£162,187 0 © 


Gold Account— 
463,288 ozs. 5 dwts. 9 grs. gold from 1,052,681 
219,059 Ozs. wts. go! m 404,818 tons 
follies, concentrates, and slimes treated 
by Cyanide Works. 
Total, 682,347 ozs. 11 dwts. 9 grs. «+ ++ 2,276,735 12 3 
Concentrates, Tailings, and Ore sold ee 35,110 O 2 


2,251,845 12 § 


2,620 18 10 


42,416,653 11 3 


Sundry Revenue— 
Transfer Fees, Interest, Licences, &c. “.. 


EXPENDITURE. 


By Working Expenditure— 
Mining, Transport, Milling, Cyanide Slimes, 
G neral Charges, Mine Development and 
Depreciation. . oe oe $1,520,965 8 2 
Less Quartz at Grass .. ee 4,018 


41,516,946 17 2 
Surface Improvements— 
Purchase of Freehold, Claims for Mill Site, 
&c., General Improvements, Reservoirs 
and Dams, Water Rights, Machinery and 
Plant, and Buildings.. ee oe o 198,709 9 9 
Underground Improvements— 
Mine Development... ee 24,261 9 
»» Quartz at Grass . ee ee oo 4,018 15 o 


” "Furniture, St d Materials, Deposits 
urniture, Stores an ate: 

&c., as per Balance Sheet .. oe ca 191,462 6 1 
Less Liabilities, as per Balance ee oo 36,089 18 9 
SS 155,372 7 4 
Reserve Fund .. ee ee 19,445 4 3 
” 497,900 oo 


Dividends Paid .. oe os oo ee 
42,416,653 1x 3 


From this statement it will be seen that for the nine years 

ending the period under review the Company’s receipts 

from Gold Account and Sundry Revenue have been ++ £2,254,466 tt 3 
Less Working Expenditure oe oo ee 1,516,946 17 2 


Making the total profits earned to 31st March, 1897 .. oe 


47375519 14 1 
This amount has been appropriated as follows :— 

1. Dividends paid oe £497,900 0 

2. Profit transferred to Working aghal oe 20,000 © 0 

3. Reserve Fund trans‘erred to Working 

Capi al os oe ee 27,121 17 6 

4. Reserve Fund ‘ ee 19,445 4 3 

4 


5. Balance of Profit and Loss Account :. 173,052 12 


£737,519 14 1 


for 


The Working Capital provided has been . oe oe 
To which add: 
Amount Transferred from Reserve Fund Account for Tail- 
ings sold to African Gold Recovery Company .. os 
Amount Transferred from Reserve Fund Account .. oe 


£162,187 0 


20,000 0 0 
27,121 17 6 
Making total Working Capital .. oe oe aa +» £209,308 17 6 
The expenditure on Surface and Under- 
ground Improvements, Quartz at Grass, 
and purchase of Freehold, amounts to .. £226,989 2 6 
Showing that the sum of £17,680 5s. has been expended over and above the 
Capital provided. 
he amount standing to the debit of Mine Development Account will remain until 
the works which have been charged thereto are completed (Main Shafts and Main 
Cross-cuts), when it will be red d uponat basis. This redemption will 
probably be commenced during the current year. 
Your Directors have written off a liberal sum for Depreciation on Machinery, 
Plant, Buildings, &c., which items are now aoe by good value. 
he amount to the debit of the Mine Development Account still stands at 
£24,261 1s. gd. in the Balance Sheet, which is represented by the three Shafts and 
Main Cross-cuts from them at each Level, the cost of which has amounted to 
472,309 9s. 3d., thus :— 


No. 1 Shaft, 1,096 feet... -.. oe ee oe «+ 16,636 12 2 
ross-cuts ++ 5,13014 8 

No. 2 Shaft, 651 feet ee eo oo oe 11,041 15 10 
99 Cross-cuts os oe 2,77918 § 
Incline Shaft, 1,452 feet oe oe os 29,410 14 
Sross-cuts oo ee oe es 7,309 14 
472,309 9 3 


showing that the sum of £48,048 7s. 6d. has been written off to date. 


The amount to the debit of Property Account remains unaltered since the last 
Report, and represents the cost of the 43} Mill Site Claims and 8 Claims adjoining 
tie 60 Stamp Mill Water Right. Special attention is drawn to the low values at 
which these Claims figure in the Balance Sheet. 

The following is a list of the Dividends which were st‘ll unclaimed at 31st March 
and special attention is directed thereto :— 

Dividend No. 10, G. dit A. Jacquin, £25; Dividend No. 12, Miss S. M. V. 
Lenoble, £2 ros.; Dividend No. 13, S. A. Aronson, £1 5s. Dividend No. 14, A. 
Leroy Beaulieu, 46 5s.; C. L. E. Danton, ss.; A. L. M. Michaut, £1 5s.; F. E. 
Vassele, ros.—£8 5s. Dividend No. 15, Mme. Vve. A. Carmier, £12 10s.; H. 
Cartier, £100; E. O. L. Dervaux, £18 10s.; F. E, Vasselle, £1—4132. Dividend 
No. 16, Jean Baudin, 10s.; E. O. L. Dervaux, £25; Mlle. H. Haentjens, £5; V. 
E. Lemercier, £5 ; Dr. H. von Mayer, £25; E. J. de Morey, £12 10s.; Col. R. 
de Premesnil, tos.; F. E. Vasselle, £1.—4£76 10s. Dividend No. 17, H. 
Robinow, £6; Alfred Bosc, £6; J. Baudin, 12s.; Paul Breton Chenal, 41 4s.; 
Stanislas Clere, £3; E. O. L. Dervaux, £30; A. F. Faivre, £2 8s.; Mlle. H. 
Haentjens, £6; C. Karcher, £6; V. E. Lemercier, £6 ; Mrs. M. Lowengard, £24 ; 
L. Masereel, £30; Dr. H. von Mayer, £30; E. J. de Morey, 415; J. Michaud, 
43; E. de Moustier, £60; A. E. Rohaux, £6; Dr. M. Springer, £30; F. E. 
Vasselle, 4&1 48.—4£266 8s.; total, £511 18s, 

Any shareholder finding his name advertised in the above list, and who has not 
received his dividend warrant, is requested to communicate with the London Office, 
from which information can be obtained regarding the course that has to be pro- 
ceeded with to obtain a duplicate dividend warrant. 

Your Directors have transferred the Reserve Fund, which had been built up by 
transferring an amount equal to 10 per cent. of the dividend paid, from dividends 
No. 6 to 14 inclusive, amounting to £27,121 17%. 6d., to Working Capital Account, 
since aaa Capital provided falls so much below the expenditure which has 

n made. 

The Reserve Fund set aside on 
has been invested in a separate 
re-invested. 

The Auditors’ Report for the Year is attached hereto. 


Mrininc.—Your Directors refer you to the General Manager's Report for par 
ticulars of the mining work done. 
It will be noticed that the depths of the three Shafts are as follows :— 
No.1 Shaft .. ee 88 feet on Incline below 8th Level. 
No. 2 Shaft .. 10} ,, » 


During the past year the tonnage of ore exposed amounted to 276,065 tons, being 
76,167 tons in excess of the quantity milled. 
Ore TREATMENT.—The 120 Stamp Mill has been in full operation during the 


whole of the past year, and the = yield of Gold obtained exceeds that of any 
similar period in the past, as will be seen from the following statement : 


yment of Dividends Nos. 15, 16, and 17, however, 
und. The interest accruing therefrom has been 


| Tons | Gross Yield. | vield perton. | Calculated 
. ross Yield. ield per ton. ‘alculat 
Milled. per ton. 
ozs. dwts. grs. ozs. dwts. grs. 
First Year .. 15,007 13,140 19 9 © 17° 12°314 2,000 Ibs. 
Second Year .. oo | ahem 22,365 6 o © 9 20% 2,000 4, 
Third Year .. 65,616 38,023 15 O Ir 14°%54 2,000 4, 
Fourth Year.. —.. 83,733 44,263 4 9 | © 10 13°739 | 2,000 ,, 
Fifth Year .. + | 108,087 51,427 12 0 ° H 12°383 2,000 ,, 
Sixth Year .. ae 124,639 52,412 5 © ° 9°845 2,000 4, 
Seventh Year ee 200,785 77,186 14 0 Oo 7 17241 2,000 ,, 
Eighth Year .. 229,442 81,866 4 7 15°860 2,000 4, 
Ninth Year .. ee 199,898 82,302 6 o o 8 5626 2,000 ,, 
Totals and Averages 1,052,681 | 463,288 5 9 o 8 19°249 2,000 Ibs 


The Balance to the Credit of Profit and Loss Account is not wholly 
distribution, as it is made up as follows :— 


Cash Assets oe “ £155,372 


4173,052 12 4 


A... details of the milling statistics will be found in the General Managers 
eport. 

The Cyanide Works in connexion with the Mill have treated the whole of the 
Sands and Concentrates produced, with i ory results, particulars of 
which will be found in the General Manager's Report. 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED— Continued. 


Special attention is drawn to the tabulated statement of Ore Treatment and } inthe place of Messrs. D. M. Kisch and F. J. Moller, who retire, but are eligible 


Results, which shows that a reco of 82,728 t. of the 1 gold i i i 
| , »728 per cent. of total gold contents | for re-election, and for fixing their remuneration for the past year. - 
; ¢ the ore treated has been made for the year. The Slimes | nee in as GENERAL —Full details ot all new machinery and buildings erected on your pro- 
uring the early part of the past year were stored in dams, and represent the chie perty will be found in the General Manager's Report. 


entage of loss, but arrangements have been made with the Rand Central Ore In concluding this Report on the t year’s operations, your Directors be 
Reduction Compan not be state the dividend for the year under will be 
: s 1 ant started operations e latter en rate of 160 per cent. per annum, and that there is no reason to suppose that the rate 
4 $1 and the results accruing therefrom will be found in the General Manager's | per cent. of the dividends will be decreased for some time to come. 


Directors.—You are requested to appoint two Directors in the place of Messrs. 5 Secre' 
Goerz and R. O. G. Lys, who retire by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. Head Office, Johannesburg, +o — 
Avupitors.—You are also requested to appoint Two Auditors for the ensuing year 31st March, 1897. 
T 


BALANCE-SHEET, MARCH 31, 1897. 


Capital and Liabilities. Property and Assets. 
s. d. | By Mine Property— s. d 
To Capital Account— £ , Paid to Vendors 56,000 Shares of & 
120,000 Shares of £1 each 120,000 0 0 $65,000 0 
»» Share Premium Account— Ditto, ditto, Cash... ose + 18,000 0 O P 
Premium on Shares sold ... ew. 116,187 0 0 Purchase Price of Freehold of Mijn- 
» Revenue Account— pacht,Cash .. 26,000 0 0 
Revenue appropriated for Working 100,000 0 Q 
Capital ose ose ove 20,000 0 O 1, Property Account— 
» Reserve Fund Account— . Purchase Price of Claims 
{ Reserve Fund appropriated for (434) for 120-stamp 
| Working Capital... 17 6 Mill Site .. £2,587 0 
163,308 17 6 Purchase Price of (8) on 
Reserve k und 19,445 4 3 Farm Turffontein .. 325 0 
» Sundry Creditors— 2,912 0 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &. 15,004 5 4 », General Improvements— 
u » Bills Payable— Tree-planting and Well 
Drafts drawn on London Office 5,549 9 II _ At 250 I 4 
+, De Nationale Bank, Limited— », Water Rights— 
Advances against Gold shipped 14,934 5 6 60-stamp Mill Water 
Unclaimed Dividend Account— Right 500 O 
NO. 10 £25 0 120-stamp Mill Water ” 
No. 2 210 Right 9,000 O O 
No. 13... ee 3,500 0 
IN@. 84. ose 8 5 », Reservoirs and Dams— 
NO. 25 3292 0 120-stamp Mill Water 
No. 16 ... 7610 0 3947 1 7 
No. 17 ... eve we 256 8 120-stamp Mill Tail- 
I r20-stam ill Service 
« Profit and Loss Account— 1,226 13 8 
Balance 173,052 12 4 MineService Reservoir 668 4 8 
6,757 3 10 
1 »» Machinery and Plant— 
120-stamp Mill and 
Water Service 61,635 13 5 
Electric Plant, Power, 
and Lighting «+ 14,114 16 0 
120-stamp Mill Cyanide 
Works oe ooo 17,498 7 
j Tram Plant, Surface 
and Underground... 3,157 3 6 = 


New Surface Tram 
Plant to Mills we 4472 I 0 
Workshops Plant... 3.959 I 5 
Rock-drilling Plant ... 12,177 12 I1 
No. 1 Main Shaft Haul- on 
' ing and Pumping 
‘ Gear, Hopper, &c. ... 3,020 10 4 
No. 2 Main Shaftdo. do. 2,223 0 o 
Main Incline Shaft Head 
Gear, Stone Breakers, 
Winding Engines, &c. 12,882 11 
Cartsand Harness ... 237 11 O 
Assay Plant, Surveying 


{ Instruments, Piping, ] 
120-stamp Mill to 
Mine, andSundries... 1,159 6 5 } 
136,460 14 2 
», Buildings nen eve 22,829 10 
»» Quartz Account— C 
6,082 tons inStock ... 4,018 Ir oO 


» Mine Development— 
Main Shafts and Main 


Cross Cuts ... eee 24,261 I 9 1 
———_ 200,089 2 6 
», Furniture eee 33419 7 
», Stores and Materials— 
In Stock ove 12,547 8 2 

In Transit... 29628 © »D 
—_——_ 12,684 6 2 D 
», Cash in Hand ... 1412 9 


», De Nationale Bank, Ltd. 
Dividend Account ... 486 18 o 
»» Union Bank of London, 
Dividend Account... 25 00 ” 2 
», Gold Consignment 
Account... oe 63,239 2 3 
»» Union Bank of London, 
Limited... 84,005 O I 


147,770 13 I 
»» Bearer Share Warrants 598 10 9 br. 
»» Sundry Debtors es 30,073 16 6 
— 191,462 6 I 
», Reserve Fund— 
£17,494 §s. 4d. British 
2} per Cent. Consols ... ove coe ove ove 19.445 4 3 H. I 
£511,896 12 10 £511,856 12 10 Jol 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED— Continued. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT Twelve Months ending MARCH 31, 1897. 
Dr. Cr. 
120 Stamp Mill, Cyanide, and Slimes Works—199,898 Tons Milled. | PY Balance fromlast year +. £130,848 18 10 
120 Stamp Mill, Cyanide, and Slimes Works—199,898 Tons Milled. 
To Mining Expenses— 4s d. 42864 £ 284. 
Wages, Europeans .. 23,731 2 2 3 Gold Account— 
Wazes, Kafire, inclu- 82,302 from 
sive of F. ee 47,895 19 3 199 ,893 tons ore milled, 
Explosives .. se 11,831 7 3 valued at . 285,687 9 6 
Tools, Stores, &c. .. 22,874 9 9 58,567°45 ounces smelted gold, from 
Mining Timber ee 2,451 14 It - 145,367 tons sands and 
Workshops Account .. 11,243 14 8 concentrates treated by 
Quartz Account. 1,079 I 9 cyanide works, valued 
Electric Light Ac- at 168,281 6 7 
count te 932 77 3,584" ounces smelted gold, from 
Coatractors .. 43,099 17 2 21,539 slimes, 
Cost perton .. 0 16 6°268 —————— 165,139 14 6 treated by slimes works, 
” Transport Expenses— valued at es ee 12,437 4 2 
Wages, "Kats inch 139)454705 ounces 465,406 0 3 
sive « 418 16 
Tools, Stores, &c. .. 614 12 ; 6 
Workshops Account .. 994 0 Value per ton 2 6 8°306 
Cost per ton +s © © 3°409 2,839 12 9 PY 466,683 16 7 
Milling Expenses— Slags, &c., solddo. .. oe © © 5°149 4,288 16 8 
Wages, Europeans 6,625 18 1 — 479,972 13 3 
Wages, Kafirs, inc'u- Total revenue per ton eo 73455 
sive of Food 1,791 5 2 
Tools, Stores, Chemi- 
KC. 7,547 2 4 
Fuel .. oe oe 8,741 18 10 
Tailings Dams oo 455 4 1 
Electric Light Ac- 
count ee 585 
Werkshops .. 1,015 3 2 
Cost per ton + © 2 26,761 13 7 
Cyanide Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans .. 3,169 8 
Wages, Kafirs, inclu- 
sive of Food ee 5,662 7 7 
Tools, Stores, Chemi- 
cals, &c. oe 12,085 9 8 
nan oe oe oe 1,218 18 11 
oyalt +e 5,1 
Electric Light 
count 238 o 2 
Workshops Account. 850 14 8 
Cost per ton +. © 2 10°073 28,379 13 9 
ages, Huropeans 1,3¢ 10 
Wages, Kafirs, inclu- 
sive of Food 474 8 5 
Tools, Stores, Cheni- 
&c. oe 6 4 
oe 3 2 
Electric Light 
count 5212 8 
Workshops Account... 383 19 6 
Cost per ton ee © 0 6'940 3:17 
General Charges, 30,043 6 11 
Less amount to 
for Interest Re. 
ceived oe es 481 6 7 
Cost perton .. © 2 11°492 —— 29,562 0 4 
» Mine Development 
Account, &c. oe 
Cost perton .. 0 0 11°393 12 7 
Depreciation— 
” Reservoirs and Dams, 
3 recent. per ann. 
£7,949 128. gd. 337 9 8 
25 per cent. 
per annum off 
£744 88. 185 20 
5 per cent. 
2d. 1,342 18 3 
Machinery ‘on Plant 
7} Per cent. per ann. 
£181,685 8s. 8d. 13,625 8 2 
General Improvements 
20 per cent. per ann. 
off £312 11s. 7d... 6210 3 
Cost per ton «. © 1 6°748 —————— 15,615 8 4 
283,568 
Total working expen- 
6 diture per ton eo = 8 4°453 
Dividend Account and Reserve Fund. j 
Dividend Account— 
Dividend No. 16, 50 
per cent. .. ee 60,000 0 0 
Dividend No. 17, 60 
percent. .. oe 72,000 © 
132,000 0 © 
» Reserve Fund— 
Amount carried to Reserve Fund, 
being equal to ro per cent. of 
Dividends Nos. 16 and 17 «. 13,200 0 0 
145,200 0 0 
428,768 19 9 
£601,821 12 $501,821 12 1 
3 H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. FRANK ROBINOW, pj sectors, Exami ied and fourd FRED. J. MOLLER, } 
- J. G. HAMILTON, correct, THOS. DOUGLAS, Auditors. 
Johannesburg, May 15, 1837. (Chartered Accountant’ 
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THE GOLD FIELDS LYDENBURG, Limited. 


MANAGER’S REPORT. 
Presented at the First General Meeting of Shareholders, held on June 8, 1897. 


BELVEDERE, arst April, 1897. 


The Chairman and Directors, Gotprietps or LypensurG, 
JOHANNESBURG. 


GenTLEMEN, — Herewith I beg to submit the following report on the operation of 
your Company for the year ending March 3rst last. When entering your Com- 
pany’s service on March 16th, 1896, you owned and held under option, in addition 
to the fifteen farms, 5,393 mining claims, statistics of which are included in the 
tabulated form attached. During the year these claims have been thoroughly in- 
spected, prospected, condemned, and abandoned by the advice of yourselves and 
the Consulting Engineer, with the exception of 23 claims which are situated ina 
narrow strip of ground on Government Land, between Welgevonden and Erasmus 
Hoop. Attached isa list showing amount of work performed on Sherwell’s Reef during 
the past year. The reef is situated in the extreme N.W. of your farm Welgevonden, 
bounded on the North by Hebron and Government ground, Op de Berg, and divided 
on the West by a narrow strip of Government ground from the farm Erasmus Hoop. 
The Reef has a general course of N.E. and S.W., and dips towards the East at an 
angle varying between 12 deg and 17 deg. The South Drive, which has been driven 
110 ft. into the ground recently purchased from the Lydenburg Mining Estates 
G. M. Co., Limited, continues to carry reef averaging 8in. in thickness, but is still 
low grade. This, however, has always been the cise in the lower portion of the 
Reef for the full length of the lower levels, the gold being situated in patches in the 
upper portion. There being no other drive South above the Main Drive, a rise has 
been started 60 ft. from the face to determine quantity and quality of ore 
developed since crossing the boundary, and is now up 20 ft. with a 1o in. reef at 
the face. It will be almost impossible to estimate the value of this ore until 
more fully developed, as the Reef is so wonderfully patchy, as be‘ore stated. As 
the purchase of your farms took place at your Johannesburg office, I have con- 
sidered it unnecessary to forward a list showing acreage, &c., as I conclude you are 
already in possession of the title deeds. During the year two dwelling houses and 
a new wattle and daub stable have been built, and the office, which was in a very 
dilapidated condition, I have had thoroughly overhauled. Two portable wood and 
iron buildings from the Graskop Camp are now in course of erection, one to be used 
as a tool-shed, the other for miners’ quarters. Trusting the attached list will meet 
with your approval, I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) B. A. PENHALL, General Manager. 


Annual Report of Operations from April 1, 1896, to 
March 31, 1897. 


CLAIMS OWNED. 


Mariepskop AND MitForp.—No. of claims, 2,558. No. of feet driven and 
sunk, 544. BranGcuan’s Ciaims.—No. of claims, 186. Situated on Government 
ground, adjoining Erasmus Hoop and Clear Stream. Total work performed in cut- 
ting 6oft. 1oz claims abandoned, February 1897, and 84 claims abandoned in 
March, 1897. The above claims were purchased in order to secure the two claims 
adjoining Sherwell’s Mine. Work is now being carried on in them. 


CLAIMS HELD UNDER OPTION. 

Crear Stream, Diamonp, AND CurysTat.—No. of claims, 1,425 ; of which 276 
were pegged by your Company, being part and parcel of the block. Situation : 
Adjoining Erasmus Hoop and the farm Vooruitzicht. No. of feet driven and sunk, 
330. Abandoned June, 1895. 


BARNARD'S CLAIMS. 


Number of claims, 500. Situated on Government ground, adjoining Graskop 
No. of feet driven, 1,673; do. sunk, ror; do. cuttings, 984; do. cross-cuttings, 309 
Total work, 3,067. Abandoned February, 1397. 


VARIOUS REEFS ON COMPANY'S FARMS, BELOW BERG. 


No. of feet driven and cut 1,233. Prospecting work susp on t of rains 
and fever. 


SHERWELL MINE. 


Since April, 1896, the total amount of work is as follows :—No. of feet driven, 
1,0934 ; do. cross-cut, 275; do. risen, 301 ; do. sunk, 23; do. cut, 120. Total feet, 
1,812}. Total number of tons mined, 902; do. developed, 400, Total number of 
tons, 1,300. Estimated value of ore, 30 dwt. per ton. 


(Signed) B. A. PENHALL, General Manager. 


BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist MARCH, 1897. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital— 
325,000 Shares of £1 each oe ee eo oe ee +s 325,000 0 o 
itors— 
Current Accounts ee ee ee oo 586 rr 5 
paid in Advance ee ee oe oe ee 895 7 2 
Premium Account— 
Balance to Credit.. oe ee oe ee oe ee 77,460 18 4 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance to Credit oe os oe ee oe ao ee 8,616 4 7 


£416,559 1 6 


ASSETS. 

Prope! £ sd. 
yy 100,000 Acres of Freehold Land 
and 23 claims on Sherwell’s Reef... 


AtBankers.. 4707 1 4 
In band oe 297 16 18 


Advanced on Deposit .. ee 


205,166 19 10 


27,504 18 3 
Loans (Secured).. ee te ee ee ee Pe 181,100 0 0 
Mining Piant and Stores (Less Depreciation) oe ee oe 1,064 7 8 
Live Stock and Appurtenances ee ee 160 0 
£415,559 
E. C. JAMIESON P 
J. MUNRO, . } Directors. 


For the Johannesburg ConsolidatedInvestment Company, Limited, Secretaries, 


W. M. BROWN. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


d. 
ee “ ee oe 467 18 5 
» Office Expenses hannesbarg) ee ee eo oe oo 8,372 § 8 
Paris oe oe 9090 § 

oe os ee ee ee 00 
Balance oe ee oe ee ee oe oe 8,616 4 7 


£12,711 10 


Cr. 4 
By Interest oe oe oe ee oe 12,536 0 
» Rents.. ee ee oe ee ee es oe 175 10 

412,711 10 


E. C. JAMIESON ‘ 
J. MUNRO, *} Directors. 


For the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, Secretaries 


W. M. BROWN. 


SHARE PREMIUM ACCOUNT. 


To Purchase Price of Cine oat Com now 
abandoned .. e+ 21,870 9 1 
»» Prospecting Work thereon ee 17,993 9 7 
» Licenses to Government ee ee ee ee 7,519 7 


of F Plant ee ee ee ee ge 245 7 
Sheet oe oe 77,490 18 4 


£125,000 0 


Cr. 
By A on 125,000 Shares of £1 each, sold at £2 each .- 125,000 0 0 


£125,000 


We have examined the above accounts with the Books, Vouchers and Securities of the Company, and we certify that in our opinion the accounts are correct. 


A. WATSON, 
SOHN MACKILLICAN, } Audi‘ors. 


E. C. JAMIESON, 
J. RO, | Directors. 


For the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Comrany, Limited, Secretaries, 


W. M. BROWN. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by SpPoTTISwooDE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT Davies at the Office, 
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